






































International 
MILLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


A Ye ee oe sw M PANY 
(i) GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


' ved Trade 
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One of these fingerprints is different from all the others. An 
expert can spot the intruder in moments. 
Likewise, when some small or hidden factor causes 
variations in successive mill runs of flour—even though the wheat used and 
the milling conditions apparently have not changed— Russell-Miller 
experts are quick to detect the deviation from standard and are 
equally as quick in finding both the cause and the remedy. 
Such vigilance . . . such priceless know-how . . . assures our 
customers of flour that performs in an unvarying way, delivery after delivery, 


Another word for it is... Un 1 fo rmity 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Alton, IIL, 
Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


1882 IN 1957 





‘75 Millers of superb Bakery Flours including Occipent, Propucer, Sweet 
Servina / AMERICA'S Loar, Sweet Loar Speciat, Eaco, Sunsunst, GoLp Heart, KYROL, 
eimest \YEARS/ seaxers Occipent 100% WHoL_e Wueat, Powerrut, Batic, AMERICAN 








Beauty SreciaL, AMERICAN Beauty Bakers, ReLIABLE, AMERICAN 
\/ Beauty Cake, Roya Patent and Wire SPRAY. 
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THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread ... translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 













And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you've ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS +« KANSAS CITY 
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AID FOR KOREAN 
FLOUR MILL 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced the award of $1,881.30 for 
the purchase of an “iron net for flour 





mill” from Ueberse Handel A.G., 
Switzerland. The recipient is Kuck 
Dong Flour Mill Co., Pusan. 
Plans Completed 
For Nebraska 
Wheat Show 

YORK, NEB Plans have been 
compieted for the 15th annual Ne- 
braska Wheat Show to be held here 
Oct. 31 

On the full day and evening pro- 


several talks by 
known speakers. L. E 


gkram are 


nationally 
Caster, chair- 


man of the American Institute of 
Paking, will talk on the “Kinds of 
Flour Bakers Demand.” “Government 
Programs for the Sale and Disposi- 
tion of Wheat and Other Agricultural 
Commodities” will be the topic of 
Judson Evans, assistant to general 
sales manager in charge of grain 
sales for Commodity Stabilization 
Service. Dr. Charles E, Irwin, speaker 
ind consultant for the General Mo- 
tors Corp., will present the principal 
evening address 

A report on “Chemical Control of 
Rust” will be presented by Dr. J. M 
Daily, plant pathologist, University 
of Nebraska 

A special program has been ar- 
ranged for ladies attending. Winners 
of the more than 100 wheat show 
prizes and awards will be announced 
it the evening program 

EAD 16 THE ST re 


Philippine Buyers 
Return to Market 


VANCOUVER 
ifter 
reduction of 


Philippine flour 
the first of the 
the conference freight 
ym $25 ton to $19 and later to 
held off purchasing, but they are 
now reported to be coming back into 
the market for substantial quantities. 


buye! impact 


rate fr 
$15 


Traders report that the conference 
is considering an increase of $2 ton 
effective after the end of November 

Manila reports, received by the Ca- 
nadian millers, indicated that the pro- 
posed surcharge of $2 ton, originally 
et for introduction Sept. 19 and de- 
ferred twice, will come into opera- 
tion Dec. 19 

Traders also report that the pro- 
posal to have the Philippines national 
marketing agency, NAMARCO, im- 
port 200,000 sacks flour a month, has 
been postponed due to the lack of 
funds and the current ready avail- 
ibility flour on the market 


Manitoba Elevators 


Group Has Surplus 
Of $1.4 Million 


WINNIPEG All 
Manitoba Pool Elev 
with member co-operative 
ions and the seeds association 
combined to record a surplus of $1,- 
458,388 for the fiscal year ended July 


departments of 
together 
elevator 


itors 


associat 


Net receipts of grain and other 
crops for the 12 months amounted 
to 44,318,000 bu. compared with 37,- 
034,000 bu. handled in the previous 


year 
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Poor Crop Prospects in Australia 
Indicate Reduced Export Competition 


U.S., Canada 
Market Gain 
Possible 


MINNEAPOLIS It is becoming 
increasingly evident that Australian 
wheat and flour sellers will have diffi- 
culty in retaining their position in 
the world’s export markets this year, 
a situation which is confirmed by es 
timates made by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. (See accompanying 
story.) 

U.S. and Canadian traders conside1 
that their sales problem in the Mid- 


dle and Far Eastern markets, where 
Australia is an important competi- 
tor, will be eased as a result of the 
near-disaster proportions of the cur- 
rent Australian harvest. Drouth has 
hit some of the major wheat grow- 
ing areas. In New South Wales, the 
expectation is that little more than 
5 million bushels will be marketed, 


compared with last year’s 24 million 
The Australians have import- 
ant commitments one with Japan 


two 


and the othe: 
200,000 tons 
to move 


with the U.K. At 
of wheat 
in the first 


least 
were expected 
year of the pact 


with Japan though there are two im- 
portant provisos. One is the availa 
bility of foreign exchange on the part 
of Japan; the other the availability 
of wheat on the part of Australia 
The British agreement involve an 
annual commitment of 750,000 tons 
of wheat and wheat flour 

The Japanese have also agreed to 
take all the high protein wheat that 
Australia can ship. However, in addi 
tion to volume reduction, market re- 
ports indicate that the protein con 
tent of Australian wheat is likely to 
be lower than usual this year. Since 
Japan needs high protein wheat, sup 
plies will have to be bought else 
where. 

Market Opportunities 

In the past Australia has sold fai 
imounts of flour to both Ceylon and 
Egypt. The Canadians are going to 
ive flour to the value of $1 million 
to that country under the Colombo 

(Turn to MARKET GAIN, 





Freight Rates, IWA, Lilien 


Among Problems Discussed 
By MNF Executive Group 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS The 
transportation committee of the Mill 
ers National Federation has been ask- 
ed to submit a report and recommen 
dations on the most feasible plan for 
the federation to follow in connection 
with the expected efforts of the rail 
carriers to establish rates on wheat 
at lower levels than on flour 

This action was taken at a meeting 
of the MNF executive committee Oct 
24 at the C-K Ranch, owned by John 
J. Vanier, president of Western Star 


Mill Co., Salina. Presiding over the 
sessions was G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inec., president of the federa- 
tion 

MNF officials, for some time, have 
been paying considerable attention to 
what has been described as_ the 
“transportation revolution” and the 
danger to the flour trade as a result 


of high freight and the 
to road and water transport 
The transportation committee was 
directed by the 
proposals to amend the 
ict which are designed to bring 
int truckers under r« 
recommend a 
tion to follow 


rate switen 


tudy 
carrier 


committee to 
motor 
itiner 
and to 
federa 


ulation 
course for the 


After the executive committee had 
examined the over-all export situa 
tion, including both wheat and flour 


the committee on agriculture was di 
rected to stud the International 
Wheat Agreement in the 
rent conditions and to 
policy. 

The committee review 
plishments of this year 
Month program, the ‘ 
conducted by the Wheat 
MNP MERTING 


light of cur 


recommend a 


ad the 
Sandwich 

enth to be 

Flour In 


ccom 
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CANADIAN FIRM SHOWS BETTER PROFIT—Maple Leaf Milling 


Co., Ltd., Toronto annual accounts 


, . ‘ Page 11 


FAMILY FARMING BUSINESS—Kon Kennedy, vice president, F. 
H. Peavey & Co., reports that the real enterprisers are moving 
ahead of the crowd in making preparations for the future in a 


talk delivered before meetings of the North 


Assn. 


FARM GRAIN STOCKS—John Cipperly backgrounds the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture's report on the stock position 


Dakota Bankers 


Page 14 


Page 24 


EXPORT BATTLE—The Japanese market looms importantly in the 


battle for Far Eastern 
tour of overseas outlets 


Trade 


as Ezra Taft Benson 


starts his 
Page 26 
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USDA Forecast 


Shows Lower 
Output 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The current Aus- 
tralian wheat crop may not exceed 70 
million bushels, a level slightly below 
domestic requirements, according to 
information in the hands of officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 

According to USDA estimates, Aus- 
tralian old-crop stocks available for 
export and carryover at Oct, 1, 1957, 
amounted to approximately 59 million 
bushels, substantially below the car- 
ryover of the previous two years 

In the previous crop year the total 
Australian supply consisted of a car- 
ryover of 84 million bushels and a 
new crop of 135 million, making 
available for the calendar year 1957 
around 220 million bushels 

Information now available indicates 
that at Dec. 1, 1957, the start of the 
Australian crop year, the carryout 
of old crop wheat will be approxi- 
mately 35 million bushels and with a 
new crop of no more than 70 million 
bushels, Australia’s participation in 
the export trade will be small 

With domestic requirements in the 
magnitude of 74 million bushels, it 
may be seen just how drastically the 
Australian export potential will be 
reduced. Moreover, the Australian 
authorities will have to retain some 
supplies for carryover and prudent 
domestic reserves 

Hit hardest by the reduction in the 


Australian crop will be the British 
millers who need Australian soft 
wheat for their specialty biscuit 


(Turn to 


ALSTRALIA, 


S THe BTAFF OF Life 


End of Millfeed 
Futures Market 
At KC Seen 


KANSAS CITY The millfeed fu- 
market of the Kansas City 
joard of Trade lapsed into a coma 
Oct. 24, and a possibility was seen 
that a death notice would be issued 
by the directors of the board of trade 
following their meeting Oct, 29 

The millfeed committee of the 
board met last week and recommend- 
ed to the directors that in view of the 
absence of any open interest the prac- 
tice of posting futures prices be dis- 
continued 


page 4) 


near 


tures 


The committee did, however, call 
for a continuation of posting cash 
prices -15 minutes before the market 


close (1 p.m. on the winter schedule) 
rhe committee further recommended 
that the millfeed committee be made 
up of all elements figuring in the 
pricing of millfeed—-flour millers, feed 
manulacturers, jobbers, ete 

Last because of lack of 
trading volume the board reduced the 
number of millfeed futures calls from 
three Since that time, open 
interest been declining steadily 
and there have been many days in 
which no trades were made 

No futures prices of any kind have 
been posted on the millfeed board 
since the committee took its action 
last week 


summer 


to one 
has 
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FATS IN THE DIET 


URTHER act y on the “fats in the diet” 
front developed recently with the American 
Heart Assn. issui: 1 new communique on the 


subject. It should 
those who feel th 


i long way toward calming 
high-fat diets are a direct 


contributing facto n heart disease, and those 
who feel bread m ve able to take the place of 
these high-fat fo 

However, the ithors of the report suggest 
that reducing fat intake is a sensible way of 
maintaining normal weight or reducing, and in 
this feeling ther¢ till some opportunity for 


the baking indust to push itself as a nutrition- 


al aid—a _ sensible pproach and one certainly 


different from the faddist approach often en- 
countered 
Heart disease 
It may be at least 10 years before the problems 
are solved, according to Dr. Robert W. Wilkins, 
president-elect of the 


represents a major puzzle 


issociation, who spoke in 
Chicago Oct. 27 

Many of the research claims of past months 
are countered by the heart association research- 
ers—they say that animal experiments are not 
conclusive when applied to human problems, and 
call attention to the difficulty of comparing sta- 
tistics from two different countries. The report 
also denies that there has been a noteworthy 
change in the amount of fat consumed over the 
past 50 year 

The report says that animal experiments—be- 
ginning with the discovery many years ago that 
fatty deposits could be produced in the arteries 
of rabbits through feeding them cholesterol in oil 

helped focus scientific attention on a possible 
relationship between fats and atherosclerosis 
Subsequently atherosclerosis, similar to but not 
identical with the human type, has been produced 
in other experimental animals as well as by a 
great variety of dietary means, according to the 
statement 

The report note however, that so far as man 
is concerned, the fundamental problem is_ not 
simply the thickening of arteries by fatty de- 


posits, but their shut-down or occlusion by clots 
or plaques, with resultant damage or death of 
tissues deprived of their blood supply. This is the 
event that produces a heart attack or stroke in 
man, depending on whether it occurs in an artery 
nourishing the heart or the brain. Despite the 
extensive and severe atherosclerosis which has 
been produced experimentally, the authors point 
out that laboratory animals do not, as a rule, go 
on to the stage of occlusion—‘the real nub of 
the problem.” 

The report emphasizes the importance to 
health of “nutritional common sense’’—of eating 
a balanced, varied diet with caloric intake ad- 
justed to overcome or prevent obesity. “Such a 
diet should provide more protein from lean meat, 
fish, poultry, and animal products, cereal and 
grain products, and a reasonable selection of 
fruits and vegetables. The fat content should be 
sufficient only to meet caloric and essential fatty 
acid demands,” the report states. 

At the Chicago meeting a panel of experts, 
confirming the findings of the report, summed up 
the situation this way: “We just don’t know 
enough about causes yet to tell everyone to cut 
way down on fats or make drastic and difficult 
changes in diet. If you’re overweight, get down 
to normal weight and stay there. This means re- 
ducing total calories, and also some fats which 
are high in calories. Keeping proper weight is 
good for general health and might help your 
heart.” But, commented Dr. Herbert Pollack of 
University of New York’s college of medicine: “A 
fat man walking one mile needs a quart of oxygen 
a minute, a thin man only half a quart; if both 
had the same amount of artery clogging or hard- 
ening, the heart of the fat man gets into trouble 
first.” 

The inclusion of bakery products in the recom- 
mended diet is a step in the right direction, and 
a justification for the industry’s moving slowly 
during these past few months, not hitting out 
blindly and damaging other industries and its 
own reputation in the process 


PL 480 and the Philippines 


UE to a telephonic misunderstanding, Rich- 
D ard Baum of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, was incorrectly reported as saying that 
Officials of the Philippine Islands have signed a 


Public Law 480 agreement for the purchase of 
Pacific Northwest wheat 


This statement, reported in Robert Holley’s 
article on the Pacific Northwest last week, caused 
considerable surprise in trade circles. For one 


thing, wheat provided in this manner would go 
into the grist of the mill to be erected in the Phil- 
ippines. The output from that mill is going to cut 
into the trade enjoyed by the American mills in 
that area and to provide wheat under PL 480 could 
be construed as unfair competition for those mills 
which have supplied the market for many years 
But the surprise was primarily engendered by the 
fact that such an agreement would be entirely 
contrary to the concepts of the PL 480 system 
With the correction of the report, the matter 
would end 

But the matter does not and cannot end there, 
according to those who expressed initial surprise 
at the statement. The fact that it was made caused 
an inquiry to be put out and now comes a story 
saying that plans are being made to expand the 
demand for Pacific Northwest flour with PL 480 
assistance 

The question is asked whether the Philippines, 
a good dollar customer already, will take any more 


flour even if handed to them on a silver platter 
Already the U.S. mills have the biggest share of 
the market, the only serious competitor being 
Canada. The Australians, never really strong in 
the market, look like being out of the trade next 
season, according to the news story which appears 
on page 3 of this issue. The competition, the critics 
of the plan declare, is not so all-enveloping that 
the U.S. needs to give flour away—for that is what 
PL 480 does in some respects 

The Philippines is taking, presumably, all the 
flour it needs at the present time and PL 480 is 
not going to increase the demand to any appreci- 
able extent. The private trade has worked this 
business economically and competitively for years 
Just like all other flour business, the return on the 
sales dollar is not great, but it is certainly a better 
way of doing things than operating under govern- 
ment aegis. True, PL 480 has played a useful part 
in developing trade in various parts of the world 
The argument can be used, too, that dollars are 
freed to purchase other goods, but there is no guar- 
intee, in the case of the Philippines, that those 
freed dollars will be used to make purchases in 
the U.S 

What has been suggested by the critics is that 
PL 480 will succeed only in transferring existing 
dollar business into aid business, with no resultant 


advantages anywhere in the picture. 


_ 
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Continental Baking 
Denies ‘‘Collusion”’ 
In Labor Contract 


WASHINGTON 


Charges bya 


Senate committee that the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. used unfair labor 
practices in its Morton Frozen Foods 
Division were termed “slanderous and 
inwarranted” by a company execu- 
tive here 

George Faunce, Jt ice president 
ind general counsel Continental, 
tried to clarify the actions and inter- 
ictions among Morton Packing Co., 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, the Morton Frozen Foods 
Division of Continental Baking Co., 
ind the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union. Mr 
Faunce began his statement to the 


McClellan Committee (the Senate Se 


lect Committee to Investigate Im- 
proper Activities in Labor Manage- 
ment Relations) by declaring: 


“IT want to make it clear beyond 
any possibility of doubt or misunder- 
tanding that Continental Baking Co 


had nothing to do in any respect with 


the Morton Packing Co. in its opera- 
tions at Webster City, or anywhere 
else before Dec. 1, 1955. In the press 
as well as in public questioning, your 


committee counsel (Robert Kennedy) 


has implied improper motives for a 


udden change in the Morton manage- 
ment attitude toward unions. He has 
neglected to make it clear that the 
management of the company itself 
had changed, that Morton Packing 
had one attitude and Continental had 
nother. Is it really amazing that 

company with 80 plants organized 


by a union should accept organization 





by that union in an 8lst?” 

Up to the time of Mr. Faunce’s ap- 
pearance neither counsel nor witness- 
es had made any distinction between 
Morton Packing Co.--the independent 
corporation —and Morton Frozen 
Foods Division. The first day’s tran- 
cript of the hearin contained 25 
reference by Robert Kennedy to 
“Morton Frozen Foods Co.” as of 
dates when no such entity existed 

The committee’s announced purpose 
in the current hearings is to deter- 
mine whether Continental and Mor- 
ton and some other companies vio- 
lated Taft-Hartley labor relations law 
pro NS against management inter 
ference in union affair 

Mr. Faunce recounted the sequence 
of event that began vith Morton 
Packt! Co. defeati the organiza 
tion campaign of the United Packing- 
house Worker Later Morton Pack 
j wa old, becoming Morton Frozen 
Foods Division of Continental. The 
divisior igned a contract with the 
Bal and Confectionery Workers 
which already held contracts for 80 
ither bakeries of Continental 

Jame G. Cros president of the 
Bakery & Confectioner Workers In 
ternational Union ppeared before 
the investigating committee to deny 
i dealings with the Nathan Shef 
ferman firm, Chic labor relations 
company, in connectior th the Web- 

ter City organizing 


Lon Smith, Arizona 


Mills Manager, Dies 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—-Lon Smith, 70 

nager of the Ariz Flour Mills 

ne 1920, died recently at his home 

Glendale, Ariz Smith was 

born in Gatesville lexa and he 
came to Arizona in 1907 
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CANADIAN Girt FLour 400 Million Bu. Wheat Export 
Outlook Seen as Conservative 


FOR CEYLON 


TORONTO—Canada wili ship $1 
million-worth of flour to Ceylon as 
part of the expanded aid to be given 
under the Colombo plan for Common- 
wealth development. Pakistan is to 
receive wheat to the value of $2 mil- 
lion. Canada’s contribution to the 
plan in 1958 will be $35 million, $600,- 
000 more than the 1957 contribution. 
Money or commodities are provided 
to assist capital development schemes 
in Commonwealth countries. When 
goods are given as part of the aid, 
sales are made in local currency and 
the resulting funds used to finance 
local projects. 





USDA Gives Report 
On Price Support 


Programs Status 

WASHINGTON- The U.S 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
as of Aug. 31, 1957, investment of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in price sup- 
port programs amounted to $6,740,- 
273,000—-made up of loans outstand 
ing of $1,408,225,000 (including $80,- 
379,348 of loans financed by lending 
agencies), and the value of in 
ventories, $5,332,048,000 

As of Aug. 31, 1956, the investment 
was $7,829,984,000, of which loans 
outstanding amounted to $2,463,146,- 
000 and inventories $5,366,838,000 


operations in 
the 


Depart- 


cost 


Price-support 
commodities 


four 


accounted for bulk 


of the Aug. 31, 1957, loan total as 
follows 
Corn 460,054,763 bu. $ 665,908,410 
Tobacco 913,704,593 ib 566,075,473 
Wheat 586,201,210 bu 114,363,612 
Barley 24,241,541 bu 23,101,785 
Other 38,776,149 
$1,408, 225,429 
Major items in the inventory of 
CCC as of Aug. 31 include 
Wheat 800,111,377 bu $2,218,064,998 
Corn 810,890,573 bu 1,495, 562,675 
Gr. sorghum 42,934,621 cwt 105,225,733 
Barley $5,829,303 bu 61,826,201 
BREA Ss Tre STAR? r re 


Sale Brings Nation’s 
Safflower Plants 
Under One Firm 


SIDNEY, NEB The Plains Oil 
Mills, Ine., here has been purchased 
by the Pacific Vegetable Oils Corp. of 
San Francisco. Sale of the firm 
brings the only two ifflower pro- 
cessing plants in the nation under 
control of one firm 

Edwin Hill, assistant vice president 


of Pacific Vegetable Oil iid General 
Mills, Inc., will join his firm in oper 
ation of the plant. He said his com 
pany plans to market-test cooking oil 
made from the Sidney 
and San Francisco 


Safflower oil i 


safflower in 
area 


‘ining prominence 


through its value in food products to 
combat chloresterol in the human 
blood stream 

ane rr ’ re 


Colorado Milling 
Declares Dividend 


DENVER-— Robert M. Pease, presi 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva 


tor Co., announced that at a meeting 
held Oct. 25 a quarts rly dividend of 
35¢ per share was declared on the 


company's outstanding common stock 
The dividend is payable Dec, 2 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


Nov. 15 


Husiness 


WASHINGTON In its wheat sit 
uation report for October the U.S 
Department of Agriculture is 
cautiously reporting a potential ex 
port of 400 million bushels of wheat 


now 


and wheat flour from the U.S. in this 
current crop yeat 
This forecast by USDA fail to 


cover, however, information later re 
ceived in official channels which says 
that Australia will have a much dim 


inished influence in the wheat and 
flour export market this crop yea 
(See page 3.) 

It must not be expected, accord 
ing to grain trade circles, that the 
foreclosure of Australia from wheat 
exports this year will have any ma 
terial effect on U.S. interior major 


commodity markets such as Chicago 
The export outlook for 400 million 


bushels export from the U.S. this 
year is seen as conservative in trade 
circles. USDA officials admit that 
and say that they work from the 
low or conservative side 

Previously other govermwment 


sources have reported that wheat and 
wheat flour exports would be at least 
100 million bushels, and this quan 
tity was estimated prior to formal 
information that Australian influence 
would be less as far as 
concerned this crop year 

USDA also 


exports wer 


has forecast an ove! 


all reduction of wheat stocks of 50 
million bushels by July 1, 1958. It 
bases this forecast on the recent 
heavy export movement of approxi 
mately 549 million bushels and the 





Two-Price System 


Trend Noted 


ST. PAUL, MINN There is a 
definite trend in the U.S. toward a 
two-price system a system which 
calls for one price on the domestic 
market and a lower price on the 


world market. This is the opinion of 
Sherwood ©. Berg, head of the 
versity of Minnesota's avricultural 


economics department 


The trend is apparent, Mr. Bers 
says, because it is realized that it is 
possible to sell large quantities of 


produce on the world market with a 


smaller price decline than would be 
true in American markets. The sys 
tem can help reduce urpluses in 
some cases, he asserts. He pointed 
out that 10% of all agricultural pro 
duce is sold on foreign markets and 
that one third of the production of 
wheat and soybeans | old abroad 
Speaking at an agricultural meet 
ing in St. Paul, Mr. Berg expressed 


the opinion that the next 10-15 year 


will continue to be a period of diff 
culty for U.S. farmers because of a 
conflict between foreign trade and 
agricultural pricing policie He «ke 


clared: “There is little 
done about the present 


that can be 
ituation until 


price support programs are brought 
into line with the world market. Un 
der present police he tated, “we 


just get the storage bins empty by sell 


ing wheat and other commodities on 


the world market and the secretary 
of agriculture is forced to raise price 

that result in accumulating surpluse 
again. This situation can be expected 
to continue, probably until ihbout 
1975. By then, increased American 
population and change in present 
agricultural policy can be expected 
to reduce the stre ind strain now 


facing agricultural markets 





now anticipated 
100 million for 


export outlook of 
this crop year 


his outlook for the close-out of 
this crop year does not take into 
consideration the new winter wheat 


crop which has gone into the ground 
the favorable 
indicating that wheat will 


out of or into Commodity 


under probably most 
condition 


be comin 


Credit Corp. ears next April 1 when 
the loan program matures, trade 
sources point out 

This USDA forecast reflects the 


probability that as much as 5 mil 


lion acres of the 55 million acre mini 
mum wheat acreage allotment will 
vo into one or the other of the soil 


the 
program or the 
reserve program, Trade sources doubt 
the optimism of USDA that the next 
crop will be a factor in reducing over 
i CoS wheat, T 


bank opportunities acreage re 


erve conservation 


stocks of rade 


sources contend that, growing con 
ditions being equal, USDA will face 
i huge winter wheat crop, and that 
even if the exports can exceed the 
cautious forecast of 400 million bush- 
els, the government will barely hold 


lose ground in 
surplus carryover 


its own and possibly 
its wheat 


AFMA to Continue 
Cwt. Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
Feed Manufacturers Assn not 
dropped its campaign to bring 4a 
change in grain trading from a bushel 
to a hundredweight basis 

This was pointed out by an AFMA 


American 
has 


official in a talk here in connection 
with a showing of the new AFMA 
film, “Old MacDonald.” 


Richard L. Kathe, director of the 
AFMA agricultural service division, 
noted that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has delayed for at least 
a year a changeover in its operations 
However, he said, the AFMA intends 
to regroup forces and carry forward 
the campaign to bring the change in 
grain trading generally 


BREAD 19 THE STAPF OF Lire 


K-State Receives 
Stored Products 
Research Grants 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Protec 
tion of stored products and their 
users will be studied under three re 
earch grants going to the depart 
ment of entomology at Kansas State 


College. Nearly $40,000 has been ap 


propriated for these studies during 


the current year 


rhe largest grant, $12,420, is from 
the U.S. Publie Health Service for 
4a program of research into environ 


mental influences on insects in stored 
products, D. A. Wilbur is 
the tigation 
Frontier Chemical Co., Wichita, has 
provided a grant of $10,000 to support 
tudies of the si toxicant 
ibsorption in relation to the effective- 
grain fumigants, C. C 
Lallan Rai, and Mr 
workers in this re 


in charge of 
inve 


nificance of 
ness of Roan, 
Wilbur are 
search 


CO- 


Factors affecting toxicity of certain 
fumigants for stored grain insect con- 
trol will be examined in a program 
ponsored by Diamond Alkali Co 
Working on the study will be Mr 
Wilbur whose specialty is stored 


‘rain insects, and Philip K. Harein 
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ABA Winds Up 60th Annual Meeting 


Wholesale Baking Plants Show 17% 


Increase in Volume in 10 Years 














CHICAGO During final sessions of has also recorded incre d consump 
the American Bakers Assn. 60th an- E tion, Charle J chupy chupp 
i convention here last week, the CONVENTION COVERAG Bakery, Washington, D.C., p dent 
is segments of the baking indus- Editorial coverage of the 1957 con of the Associated Ret B rs of 
try discussed their similar and diverse vention of the American Bakers Assn America, pointed out 
problems, climaxing the convention in in Chicago was handled by the follow “A look at the past—-the boom 
| meeting to premiere the new ing members of The Northwestern ears behind u how at « r-all 
col ound movie, “Your Daily Miller editorial staff: Frank W consumption of our products h in 
read.” Over 1,500 attended the five- Cooley, Jdr., of Minneapolis, and Don creased steadily,”” M chupp sa‘d 
day meeting E. Rogers and Henry 8. French ‘and that stories of succe lave been 
fonnage in the baking industry Chicago. written by individuals in ry branch 
linues to move upward in relation and in every phase of bakery opera 
to population increases, E. E. Kelley, tion We also know that participa 
Ny president of the ABA, told the bread; the calls our field staff tion in this boom by individual mem 
( ng session Oct, 23. bers have made on educator bers of our industry has been quite 
Comparing the same bakery great breakfast and picnic drive varied extending fre tremendou ©. 3. Buras 
Th pde b we . <e are ae es ow or 1 ! wer ( ; ; 
plants, we find that these bakeries ‘hese are factors in the heavil tithe ag Dag: rere ees ABA Treasurer 
this year are showing an increase of °@ased volume the baker has re progress. Yes, and in > ene 
, n > De " e\ ination and fail , 
17 ‘ mmpared with the volume they ed in the past 10 year Pepi down to st ibe : sani ey on. “On each sale.” he continued 
produced in 1947," Mr. Kelley stated Mr. Kelley also said: “It is a pl mee 508 Seen the pertormean “we ike our re putati mn Quality 
0 ot S \ | ‘ r 1 in Cc ¥ an O : . ‘ > . . 
I'he ine bakeries so far this year cal impossibility for me to feel : ir Industry in the | id such baking can increase sales.” 
\ , 1 } lice we MAKING Ci ‘ASe Si Ss 
1verage more than 10% above 1954, thing but optimistic about the | f will it be in the future weCcaAuU ; 's Bal 
vhile population is up only 6%.” ten years. Given ten years of normal are operating in a free enterprise eco R. M Dillon, Vande rpool’s Bakeries, 
hteplying to statements by mem world conditions, there hould = be nomic system, dedicated to the sur- Inc El Paso, Texa presented cast 
eply stateme j ? vir . S es of success Ss 
bers of the flour milling, baking and 2°thing but a bright glow on th vival of the fittest histori f successful promotions em 
B, Dé ga haker’s hor “Many individuals who have failed ployed by some of the members of the 
other industries that the wr Capita maKers wrizon 
: 4 I ,; ay , ‘Tine eon t to keep pace with the progre of our multiple-unit group. He prefaced his 
flour consumption decline is directly ere has been a recognized nec : 
‘ st if sel ve er] oO resentation by jinting out that the 
reflected in a baking industry decline in our industry for a combined effort industry find then da ey at rengatiniger ath ssogreny. Sag 
‘ r b Bur ' ‘on nal th wie eer “hey cerned with the prevailit conditions primary promotion is the reputation 
Vii elley emphasized: Oo raise e mole industry oO nignet ; : 4 = . ' - 
I don't pen what the students of levels for at least a half centu of their individual operations and are the firm enjoys in its community. Ser- 
four lt » Sf We : ‘© concer 4 Now the problem is to continue tI prone to place all the | ’ com vice, quality, and participation ar 
fa —— ae 2 ae Corns . ~—e pins ’ ‘ petition. Tough competition is normal some of the ingredients 
only with baker bread volume, includ- concerted effort for the next te in our economy. We | ( ; } I f Vand 
ing: bread-type rolls, If total flour vol- years,” the ABA president said. “The yw aut ee ee ee Oe eee eee 
ahade @ om 9 Ve should recognize it. We must face pool's, he said, emphasized promotion 
ume and per capita flour use are bakers who are supporting the B Me & or 
ai ; ail AGG if vir. Schupp said to children heavily. This is a natura! 
down, that merely means to my mind ers. of America Program are | As fi 1} 
" . : > of nig , j ‘ ar as the retail . is con market, he say since children have 
that the baker is even more impor-  Vinced that the campaign ani : 1 . 
‘ . . oa ‘ cerned, quality, variet a rvice a sweet tooth, good appetites, are not 
fant as a flour user, both to the mill that it is bringing benefit and tha ; ‘ 
, ve ‘eater henef\ , +} are still the cornerstones « uccess diet conscious and comprise a tremen- 
er and the wheat grower, because even greater benefit will result in t! 
cat SS age ful operation of our busine the dous potential market as well 
total baker use of flour is up and has decade ahead ARBA head emphasized, Quality of 
‘ined steadily over the years, The Greater Participation Urged ingredients and well mai n tained ee ee eee eee ee 
" Department of Agriculture says = . a appregih ye atin} for children’s birthdays. He also pass- 
er canit \ me ; Jecline Expansion of the program rv juipment a l ef ntia 11 = os out cookies to children in each out- 
per pita flour consumption declined uth bakers who are f ' obtaining these objective but also 
to 120 Ib. between 1947 and 1957 but «= W''?_ Bakers who are nor suppor ey let, sponsors a Little League team, 
the program. We cannot rely mere vitally important is the proper selec crives free » for each } » rt 
| ; iint baker bread volume went ap . i the om oink ‘tenia of the eunnianees ives a re pie or each nome run 
up in that period, on er ater = ar vo anata of our seh - hich oe "9 a a halk; ed mn during the season, and in the plan- 
here are many factors involved ney gy tot cg catego ti , i notes ning stage is a children’s club which 
Sigh ty in the years ahead Mr. Kelle ton , : tad . 
in the greater demand for bread and a luded 7” The necessity of doing a better job will require the purchase of som 
. : conc . ecessity oO 1 be oO ; eer eee 
other bakery foods. Growing demand 6°" of auality baking. merchandisine. pub bakery products for membership 
for iviety breads has helped; the Following Mr. Kelley's report, Du 1 ‘i ' ‘ . i ; ont ‘, Members will be rewarded occasional- 
. . ’ . : relation and costin receive ! 
partially baked rolls are gaining in ley KE. McFadden, public relatior q h isl . th n I = n Bal ¥ se ly with pecial activities, such as a 
’ i © AT i > CT 
7T ' Ave ‘Ine rector of the ABA, gave a slide fil . ; ‘ ' resentation of comic movies 
lume and may have helped build Multiple-Unit-Retail Branch session 
the dinner market mem eso — — serge Oct. 22 Community Awards 
And we believe there must be CoOmplishments during the past year Qual " 
; _ Quality is the best ilesman Another device, this time for the 
me ere rive * educ: t » wor ‘emiere of the ; Y : 
redit’ given to our educational rhe world premier¢ he a ae iid Walter Jacobi, Ebinger Bakin; adult market, is the use of community 
drive. ‘The thousands and thousands  tion’s new color sound film, “You Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., co-chairman of club awards. Various ladies or civic 
4 : ‘ : ) 5 OKI) I . o-cnal } Wi ; i ( S i > ) 
of clippings which publicize bread and Daily Bread,” was the climax of 1] the group, in opening the morning groups compete for sums for their 
how new and different ways to use morning session. Telling the story 


activities by the volume of dollars 
pent by each club 
Another bakery, Hough Bakeri« 

Inc., Cleveland, holds a Florida Home 
Week promotion in the winter. The 
idea is to offer a bit of Florida for 
those who do not winter there. Many 
devices, such as the use of citrus 
product naming bakery products 


bread’s important role in nutrition 
Bt | the film includes a step-by-step 

count of bread making , 
The film shows the greater abilit? 
of our young people in athletic event 
and portrays the role of enrichme: 
in the greater vigor and better healt! 
which prevail today It pictures Dr 
WwW. W Bauer, director of health edu 
cation of the American Medical Assn 
testifying to the value of enrichment 


with Florida names, make for a suc- 
cessful promotion 





The film shows variety breads and Aurey’s Bakery, Detroit, award 

pictures in beautiful color, along wit! prizes to sales people for sales. An 
a variety of sandwiches. The impor Ohio bakery threw a birthday promo- 
tant contributions of bread to the diet tion. The owner's birthday came on 


Feb. 29, and on that day all items in 
the bakery were sold for 29¢. The vol- 
ume was huge, and while profits were 
not up to par, the resulting publicity 


created much good will, it is believed 


in minerals, vitamins and protein, ar 
outlined 

“Your Daily Bread,” in full col 
sound, 16 mm., is 12% minutes lon 
and is designed for all age group 
schools, club and television use. It 





The combination of promotion, price 





Lis price is $54.50 per print to member ind quality, three characteristics of 

, Aw of the American Bakers Assn., and rood merchandising and marketing, 

apa” ‘ $81.75 to non-members. The film may with the emphasis on quality, is 

; also be rented; for seven days or less necessary for a successful future in 

he ze | A to ABA members, the price is $1 the baking industry pointed out 

Non-member bakers will be charged James Hall, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc 
Russell Duvernoy $15 Sanford V. Epps Minneapolis, Minn 


ABA Vice President The retail segment of the indust: ABA Vice President In detailing how a quality product 
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Mr 


made at 


Hall 
the 


is produced and marketed 


said that the start is 


ake buying desk. If quality in- 
gredients are not purchased, the end 
result limited 

he proper training of bakers also 


Trade 
duction of ex 
should be upgraded 


nportant, he said schools 
ccellent; the pr 


perien ed bakers 


is we as newcomer! At the mixer, 
t the bench, at the en and at the 
wrapping machine; each link in the 


forged 
should be 
location of shops, 


production must be 
ll, Other points 
emphasized are the 


which 


appearance, sales girls, packaging of 
products, advertisin service, em- 
ployee training, displays, promotions 
and public relation 

Proving the formula of PT plus PC 
equals PR’, Edward T. Gilchrist, 
Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio howed that Plant Tours, cou- 
pled with Personnel Communications, 
produces Public Relations multiplied 


to the second power 


House Organ Useful 


Hough full 
well-qualified employee handles 


In the 


time 


organization, a 


the tour department. She is busy and 
mal groups receive lasting good 
impression of the bakery and its prod- 
uct In employee ci nunications, a 
house organ, called “Hough Stuff,” is 
published. In this publication, the 
employees participation is important 
it is kept homey, company informa 
tior disseminated to the employee 
ind ntinuity of f tures 18 main- 
la 1 

John C. MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. Mac- 


Alpine & Son, Philadelphia, reviewed 
e of the features of the compara 

ti t analysis which has been con 
ducted on an annual basis by the 
for the last five year. Two re 

po! re made, he iid, one for store 
doing less than $242 million, and for 
those doir more than that figure 
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ABA BRANCH 
CHAIRMEN NAMED 


CHICAG O—The following were 
elected to head various branches of 
the American Bakers Assn. for 1958: 

Home Service—Maurice B. Clark, 

Colonial Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 

Wholesale Bread—Harold L. Budde, 

Purity Baking Co. of Illinois, Deca- 

tur, TL. 

Multi-Unit-Retail— Tom Flood, 

Burny Bros., Chicago, chairman; 

Sam L. Silber, Silber’s Bakery, Inc., 

Baltimore, Md., co-chairman. 

Wholesale Pie—O., J. Layman, 

Bowie Pies, Inc., Los Angeles. 





Eleven of the larger stores partici- 
pated this year, and ten of the small 
er ones. The large ones had a 2.95‘ 


ind the malls 3.41% 
Mr. Flood was elected chairman of 
the multi-unit branch for next year 
with Mr. Silber co-chair Edward 
FE. Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Ine 


profit margin 


nan 


Philadelphia, was elected treasurer 
The wholesale pie meeting, unde 
the chairmanship of Lawrence Fa 
ano, Fasano Pie C Chicago, Ill 
first heard from Stank Icllis, Mara 
thon Corp., Menasha W who pro 
duced a film showing one of his firm 
packaging machines and the variety 
of products it can handle, including 
frozen dinne1 cake and pies, both 
fruit and meat. He followed this with 


another short film on the buying of 
which show 


long 


frozen pies by consume! 
ed that they take 
in reading label 

Officers elected for the 
are Mr. Lay 
Frazier, Erie-Th« Pie Co 
Ohio, secretar ind 
Blue Bird Pie Co., Dayt 
president 


quite a time 
coming yeat 
Boyd M 
Toled 
Perona 
Ohio, vie 


man, president 


W. A. Lohman, Jr., Named Head of 


Baking 


CHICAGO William A. Lohman, 


Ir., General Mills, I Minneapolis 
ected president of the Allied 
rad f the Bal Industry, Inc 


t the bre 


duri the 


ikfast meeti 
annual ¢ 


r of the group 
ention of the 


American Bakers Assn. He succeeded 
I. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc 
York whe had erved two 


l I Lauder Eek« engineering 


C Chicago, was elected first vice 
president, and J. Miles Decker, James 
M. Decker Co., Baltimore, second vice 
pre lent. Claude Bascombe, Stand 

Brands, In New York, was re 
( ted secretary-treasure! 

] e director vere elected. with 
te! to expire in 1960. They are M1 
Rhod Walter Rose, Chapman & 
- tl ( Melr Part Ill and 

F. McCarthy, J. F. McCarthy 
€> New York 

The directors whose terms will ex- 
pire 1959 are Cl es F. Karkalits 
Hoff nn-La Rocl Nut] N.J.; A 


M. Hillner, the Paniplus Co., San Jose 


( nd Fred DP Anheuser 
I Inc Chica 
Rhodes was presented with a 
vatch by the membership of the al 
lied trades, with Fre Cobb, Cobb 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis 


I ed speat ur breakfast 
ind J. G director of 
S raining Int tional, who 
tic attach I ntitude tests wa 
té aed t how t it success is 


Industry’s Allied Trades 


W. A. Lohman, Jr 

based n attitud rather than 
iptitudes 

rhe Royal Order of Loyal Loafer 
under the chairmar hip of George 
Graf, Quality Bal f America C 
operative Inc New York, used 
portion of tl breaklast program fo! 
the presentatior f it 1957 crown 
awards to companie nd individual 
contributing the t to the advance 
ment of the baku ndustry during 


the past year 








WASHINGTON—-The U.S. Depart same purpose 
ment of Agriculture announced relief All of the cornmeal is to be. yellow 
flour awards totaling more than 123 ind degermed, The processing chat 
million pounds and relief cornmeal for the cornmeal is a credit charge 
awards totaling more than 34 million which means that the Commodity 
pounds Oct. 29. Telegraphic orders Credit Corp, will receive that much 
were sent to mills late Oct, 28 from successful bidders 
USDA has ordered a total of 123 USDA also announced that it 
682,900 Ib. flour which will be ex be requesting bids on a new quantity 
ported for use by welfare organiza of relief flour and cornmeal in abou 
tions abroad. A total of 34,300,000 Ib a week's time. Details of the curret 
cornmeal has been ordered for the iwards are appended 
FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size charge 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 ib 
International Milling C« Ponca City, Okla 250 000° 100 10/10 $0.17 
250. 000° 100 10/10 272 
250,000* 100 10/10 27 
Blackwell 350,000 100 10/10 20 
350 000° 100 10/10 25 
150,000 100 10/10 10 
Greenville, Texas 300, 000° 100 10/10 21 
300 000 100 10/10 26 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas 5,000, 000* 100 10/10 29 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co Chattanooga, Tens 8 000,000 100 14 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co Clifton, Texas 160,000* 100 10/10 3 
Denton, Texas §460,000° 100 09 
Graham, Texas 640, 000° 100 30 
Consolidated Flour Mills C 
inmea Newton, Winfield, Kansas 1,360,00° 100 
Acme-Evans Co., |r Indianapolis, ind 1660.10 100 06 
1,339.90 0 10/10 25 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Atchison, Kansas 3.500.000 100 71 
2,100,000* 100 012 
Springfield, til 1.200 000° 10 576 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Alton, til 1,000 000° 100 oi** 
1,000,000* 100 02% 
1,000, 000° 100 04 
1,000 000° 100 09 
Spokane Fiour Mills Co Spokane, Wash 4.000.000 100 13 
Flour Mills of America, tr New Braunfels, Texas 2,700,000 10 49 
2,000 000° 10 5 
North Kansas City 2,000 000* 100 16 
3,568 100 100 18 
6,000,000° 100 10/10 310 
4.431 ,900* 100 44 
St. Louis 2,000,000 10 44 
3,600,000 100 10 
Kansas Milling Co Wichite 1.500.000 100 03 
2,500,000 100 08 
3,600,000 100 10/10 28 
Bay State Milling Co Winona, Miner 2,400,000° 100 05 
Okeene Milling Co Okeene, Okla 500 000° 100 10/10 13 
American Fiours. |r Newton. Kansas 3,879, 000° 10 4) 
5461,000° 100 08 
5460, 000* 100 27 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 300 000° 100 1° 
360,000 100 ov** 
320,000° 10 42 
240,000" 10 47 
General Mills. In Sperry Divisio Tacoma, Wash 4.400, 000° 10 464 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Buffalo 1,000,000 100 13 
1,000 000 100 17 
1,000, 000° 100 05 
|,000,000* 100 07 
| 000 000° 100 09 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 112,500 4 46 
333,000 10 17 
64,500 100 02 
600 000 100 07 
378,500 100 10 
121,500* 10 40 
§00 000° 100 08 
§00 000° 100 10/10 1 
115.9009 10 1.it 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Beardstown, III 1,000 000 10 2! 
2,000,000 100 10/10 17 
Omaha 1,000, 000° 10 44 
2,000 000 100 09 
Denver 2,000 000° 10 4qy 
1,000 000% 5 9! 
Mays, Kansas 7,000 000* 10 47 
|,600,000° 100 10/10 30 
Claflin, Kansas 27,000 000 10 7 
Lamar, Colo 3,267,000" 100 10/10 28 
Burrus Mills, Ir Dallas or Ft. Worth 300 000 100 1296 
6,000,000 100 1496 
§ 000,000 100 1696 
1,000 000* 10 437 
3,700,000 100 0946 
General Mills, Inc Buffalo 1,000,000 4 65 
Hopkinsville. Ky 1,600 000 100 1§ 
Wichita Falls, Texas 2,300,000 100 17 
*Bread. **Credit. *Whole wheet. tCharge 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size credit, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
iNMinois Cereal Mills r Paris, til 6,000 000 100 $0.25 
Lauhoff Grain Co Danville, til 3,000 000 100 20/5 46 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 300 000 5 44 
$00 000 4 46 
600 000 5 10 
1,000,000 100 94 
1,700,060 100 76 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky 250,000 6 32 
250, 000 5 20 
General Foods Corp Kankakee, ti 1.213.000 5 19 
7,767,000 100 20/5 46 
Humphreys Mills, Inc Memphis, Tens 400 000 5 28 
300 000 5 18 
Chas. A Krause M q Co Milwaukee | 185 700 100 12 
3,814,300 106 20/6 43 
7,000,000 100 20/5 49 
Miner-Hilleard M q Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 2.500.000 109 20/56 62 
Acme-Evans Co ne ndianapolis, ind 300,000 5 17 
Burrus Mills, Ir Ft. Worth 1,000 000 100 7744 
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Flour Buying Almost Ni! as Trade 
Eyes Fluctuating Market Factors 


I: LOUR buying was almost non-ex- 
tent in the 7-day period ending 


Oct. 25, strongly indicative that Oc- 
tober, usually a time for building in- 
entories, may be written into the 
record this year as one of the slow- 
est months in a long time. Bakers 
ind jobbers generally are well sup- 
plied until Jan. 1, and some longer 
Ver little of the current market 
picture is conducive to buying flour 


from the baker’s point of view. Prices 
is a rule are higher than they were 
everal weeks ago, but it is not likely 
that they will rise much higher, Mill- 
feed prices may have turned the cor 
tarted upward last week 
i prolonged stretch of being 
in the doldrums, permitting mills a 
little more leeway in meeting bakers’ 
ice of lower flour quotations 


rie ind 


ile by spring wheat mills 
imounted to only 29% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 20% 
in the Southwest and 20 to 25% in 
the central states 
In some areas, particularly in the 
ast, bakers are more preoccupied 


vith dropping sales due to the trans- 





Market Reports 











portation strike than with flour buy- 
if} 

rhe sharp ups and downs of the 
tock market the past week were 
more condueive to sitting back and 

itching than to jumping in and buy 
ing «a ecurities pressed against 
vheat prices 


Shipping directions, on the whole, 
were only fair. Although directions 
and running time at the mills have 
been at a good pace for several 
weeks, & general decline may be 
underway for both categories as 
part of a general tightening. One 
representative of a large mill, in 
commenting on the lag in inven- 


tory building this month, cited a 
tight money shortage as the rea- 
son for reluctance of some flour 


buyers to draw out supplies con- 
tracted for earller. 


Production by mills of the U.S. for 


the week amounted to 105% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 104% 
the previous week and 106% a year 
ico. Production declines for the week 
were reported by mills of the cen- 
tral states and in the Southeast, as 
well as on the North Pacific coast. 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 


mills dropped to 29% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity last week, the lowest 
point since last May, Flour prices, 
pushed by a strong wheat market, 


rose another 2@4¢ on top of previous 
increases, wedging buyers’ and sell- 
ers’ ideas of workable levels even far- 
ther apart, With a fair amount of 
flour still on the books to work with, 
bakers and jobbers were in no hurry 
to test the strength of last week's 
quotations 


here a fair amount of activi- 


ty reported in the family flour trade, 


was 


with one large mill still actively ship- 
ping out 5-lb. sizes ordered earlier 
under a special promotional program 


Clears were in shorter supply than 
ious weeks, apparently due to 
1 downward trend in mill operations 

he only bright spot in the flour 














picture came indirectly from the 
feed market, where price tre n Prices reported in The Northwestern 
ened noticeably, with the prosp« if Miller's market reviews are for flour 
relieving price pre ure on flou if packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
the upward trend continu less otherwise specified. Mill list 
Shipping directions ranged n prices are quoted in the principal 
poor to fair, with some mills report manufacturing centers and sales 
ing a noticeable lack of interes prices in the larger distributing 
the part of bakers to stock up on centers, They represent average 
supplies, as expected at this time of wholesale levels and do not take 
year into account high or low extremes 
Spring wheat mills sales of at which occasional individual sales 
for the week compared with may have been made. 
the previous week and 32% a 
ago. Shipments amounted to 90‘ 
capacity, compared with 101% that take most accounts past the first 
previous week and 107% a year of the year, prices that are higher 
than those offered to bake) everal 
Production by mills at Minneapo weeks ago, market ituations that 
lis amounted to 103% of capacity, eem to make strong price rises un- 
compared with 84% the previous likely and losses on the stock market 
week and 111% a year ago. Pro The combination has kept business 
duction by mills of the interior at as low a point as many sales de- 
Northwest amounted to 107%, the partments have seen in a long time 
same as for the previous week, Family flour orders have been spot- 
compared with 109% a year ago. ty. Some mills report directions are 
Production by mills of the North at a good pace while others note a 
west amounted to 106% of capacity, lower than normal trend. No new 
compared with 101% the previous bookings are reported 
week and 109% a year ago. Demand for clears and low grade 
Quotations Oct. 25, 100 Ib. cotton flour has also been limited A little 
sack basis, carlot Minneans business was worked to Indonesia and 
Spring standard patent $5.99%6.09 there were UnconEENEG reports of 
short patent $6.0976.19, high gluten good-sized Bolivian order. Outside of 
$6.3496.44, first clear $5.27@5.52 that, interest has been meager in the 
whole wheat $5.997 6.09: family $6.50 ‘ xport and domestic markets. What 
WAS interest has been expressed the 
kind that is far below the asking price 
Southwest for flour 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat Directions are generally pretty 
flour sales have been few and nall good, with some reporting them to be 
Southwest mills report. Buyers were excellent. Government business has 
not even interested in talking about helped step up running time 
flour purchases last week, and mill Prices are down about 8¢ from a 
could find no levers for forcing the week earlier, Cost figure vere re 
from the sidelines. Sal amounted to idjusted with an improveme nt in the 


20% of capacity, compared with 14 millfeed market, primarily 





the previous week and 519% a year Quotations, Oct. 25, carlot cot- 
ago. Some 40% of last week’ olum«e tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
was for export or government at hort patent flour $5.52@5.57, stand- 
counts. ard 95% patent $5.42@5.47, straight 

Flour business ha continued ex $5.3775.42, established brands of 
tremely dull. Buyers are not in need family flour $6.45@7.30; first clears 
of flour and mills are not pressing f with 13.50@14.50% protein $4.80 
business, feeling that there are 1.95: first clears with 11° protein 
many factors working against them $4.70@4,75, 1% ash cleat ind higher 
that their efforts would be usek $4.30 @ 4.52 
Some of the factors working against Wichita: Mills operated five days 
sales departments are baker bookir (Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES 
D Pri Fi Light 

URUM prices were steady Production by durum mills for the 
the seven-day period endi: week amounted to 108% of five-day 

Oct, 25 in contrast with slight weak capacity, compared with 112% the 
ness reported during the previou previous week and 105% a year ago 
week. Receipts at Minneapolis were Prices on durum wheat delivered 
slightly less than the previous week at Minneapolis Oct. 25 were as fol- 
accounting for some of the steadines lows: 
The lighter offerings were well ab Choice No. | amber or better $2.36@2.41 

. Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.35@2.39 
sorbed by the mills Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.33@2.38 

Despite the steadine o' wheat Medium No. | durum or better 2.26@2.35 

‘ic , ] t ' Medium No, 2 durum or better 2.24@2.34 
prices, semolina quota ions were ve! Medium No. 3 durum or better 2 22@2 32 
erally 5@10¢ off from the previou DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
week, apparently the result of com Durum products output of mills reporting to 
petition among mills The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

) five-day week 
» By > ‘e duct 

In the East the price redu Ir cdey wh. Why . 
brought few inquiries and practically rj eset aie 
no buying, an indication that manu pacity duction pacity 

. — nr oO ‘fe - Oct. 21-25 157,500 170,466 108 
facturers of macaroni product a Previous week 157,500 *175.685 112 
still fairly well stocked and willin Year ag 156 500 64 286 105 
to watch for even lower quotatio: Crop year 
Retail sales of macaroni product sein i ieee gp 

Ju I ! t 2,75 

however, were reported to be fairly pint ; 1966.Oct 26 1956 2'492'069 


satisfactory in the East *Revised 
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Millfeed Stronger 
As Running Time 
At Mills Drops 


geodon prices moved up 
sharply during the seven-day 


period ending Oct. 25, with gains over 
the country ranging from $1 to $3.50 


for bran and middlings. It was the 
second consecutive week of improve- 
ment, in contrast with the previous 


prolonged period of weak prices and 
slow demand. The price strength was 


largely the result of a general de- 
crease in mill running time, the near- 
nes f cold weather, and the fact 


that pastures will very soon cease to 
be a yurce of feed Heavier 
did not share the firmness and, in 
contrast, red dog was down from the 
prey week 

The 


feeds 


1LOUS 


demand for formula feed im- 
proved slightly last week compared 
with the previous week. Colder 
weather has set in, laying hens have 
and beef cattle are ar- 
with greater frequency. All 
appear to have caused 
better feed sales in the 


been housed, 
riving 
thes« 
omewhat 
Northwest 
Turkey 


most 


factor 


feeds have dropped to al- 
1 negligible quantity, and while 
this type of business has been good 
this year for the feed manufacturers, 
it has different situation for 
turkey men. Turkey growers in a good 
many operated close to the 
cost of production and one feed man 
said that he expects many small, in- 
efficient growers to be out of the 
business next year. 

Cattle feed shipments picked up 
somewhat in the Southwest last week 


been a 


Cases 


to give the formula feed business a 
little better tone. With the turkey 
volume falling off rapidly now, feed 


men are expressing joy for the cattle 
upplements are moving better to 
take up some of the slack. A taste 
of bad weather in the northern sec- 


tions of the Great Plains states con- 
tributed to the improved demand pic- 
ture 


Turkeys were moving to market 
in quantity, cutting this feed mar- 
ket back sharply. Elsewhere in 
poultry feeds, egg mash was gener- 


ally meeting some better demand 
and broiler feed was reportedly 
still moving surprisingly well, de- 


spite the reductions in placements 
that are said to have occurred, 


The feed business was “draggy” in 
the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 25, but observers were 
unable to place a finger on any one 
major cause for the lack of pep. A 


number of little factors combined to 
keep activity at a low level, it 
believed 

First, weather generally was pret- 
ty good, and this permitted livestock, 
particularly feeder cattle, to remain 
outside longer than usual. Also, feed- 
er cattle prices have been high, 
comparatively speaking, some of the 


was 


observers believe, and this was de- 
laying their purchase and the start 
of feeding programs. Too, broiler 


prices were fairly low, and the plen- 


tifulness of most feeds permitted 
switching of feeding practices 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
ind at Buffalo, representing 75% of 


the combined flour milling capacities 
of those reported production of 
53.387 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,246 tons 
in the previous week and 54,277 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


iZO 


areas, 





ae 
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prong futures ranged nar- 
rowly during the seven-day 
period ending Oct. 28, with the mar- 
ket under the domination of mixed 
pressures most of the time. Only frac- 
tional changes were registered at any 
of th markets, although by 
the end of the period the general 
trend seemed to be pointing down- 
ward 


major 


Closing prices of wheat futures Oct. 
25 were 


Chicago—December $2.164 
2.16% March $2.2102.21%, May 
$2.17% July $1.964%41.96%, Sep- 
tember $1.9844; Kansas City—-Decem- 
ber $2.11@2.10%, March $2.15%, 
May $2.09%, July $1.90%; Minne- 
apolis December $2.28%, May 


$2.237 

One of the most marked factors of 
the week was the withdrawal of the 
Turkish-Syrian crisis as a dominant 
influence on prices, at least for the 
time being, and the return to promi- 
nence of more basic economic fac- 
tors. Among these were the South- 
west crop outlook, world wheat pro- 
duction, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports on exports, and com- 
mercial buying—or the lack of it. 

Among the constructive price fac- 
tors was the report midway in the 
week that unofficial U.S. wheat ex- 
ports of 112.5 million bushels since 
July are 30 million bushels short of 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Along with this the USDA issued a 
report late in the week to the effect 
that stocks of wheat in all positions 
Oct. 1 amounted to 1,599 million bush- 
els, 198 million bushels less than a 
year ago, and the smallest stocks of 
record ince 1933. The report gave 
significant strength to deferred fu- 
tures on the theory that such a short- 
ige will probably bring about a close 
balance of supply and demand, and 
maybe even a scarcity of free wheat 
supplies in the months ahead 

On the bearish side 


newed uneasiness ir 


there was re- 
prices as the pe- 
riod ended, possibly in sympathy with 
the stock market, which also was 
uneasy despite the sharp upturn mid- 
way through last week 


The lack of flour buying, along with 
the scarcity of interest in commer- 
cial wheat buying and hedging, acted 
s a heavy drag on contracts during 
he week. Primary receipts of wheat 
last week were somewhat improved 
from the previous week, with supplies 
generally ample. This, too, suggested 
a softer undertone to prices 


a 
t 


The outlook for both domestic and 
world wheat production, too, /as 
bearish. Optimism over the fine start 
given the Southwest hard winter 
wheat crop continues to mount, aug- 
mented now by improved prospects of 
more wheat production abroad than 
forecast earlier. Australia, too, where 
drouth threatened to curtail produc- 
tion and create a bullish market situ- 
ation, reportedly received substantial 
moisture last week, improving the 
outlook and generally adding to the 
bearishness of prices. The main im- 
pact of better crop prospects both at 
home and abroad was to soften dis- 
tant futures contracts at the ma- 
jor markets 

The export picture 
lag although there were some pur- 
chases last week, particularly by 
Japan, Poland and Austria 
There was disappointment over the 
lack of hedging to cover recent ex- 
port purchases, and hints that ex- 
porters may be using subsidy-in-kind 


continued to 
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Wheat Prices Under Influence 
Of Mixed Market Pressures 


certificates to procure wheat for over- 
seas shipment. 

While the cash basis was pretty 
much unchanged during the period, 
buying was less aggressive than it 
has been in recent weeks and the 
high protein wheats were much slow- 
er to sell. The basis on the 17% pro- 
tein bracket was 1¢ lower. The Min- 
neapolis December future was about 
2¢ down from the week before and 
the May price declined even more. 
Conditions for the new crop are the 
best they have been in recent years. 

Minneapolis December wheat 
closed Oct. 25 at $2.28%, and in the 
cash market the official close showed 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat, through 11% 
protein, trading at 3@5¢ over the 
December price, 12% protein 3@6¢ 
over, 13% protein 5@8¢ over, 14% 
protein 6@11¢ over; 15% protein 10 
@15¢ over, 16% protein 13@19¢ over, 
17% protein 16@22¢ over the De- 
cember price. 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the past week was 
14.08%, a bit higher than last year 
during the same week when it tested 
14%. 

Durum wheat turned a little weak- 
er during the period. The closing 
schedule showed no change from the 
week before in the price of choice, 
top milling durum, but most of the 
other grades were 2¢ lower and de 
mand was less active for all grades 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.31% @2.33% 
11% Protein 2.31% @2.33% 
12% Protein 2.31% @2.34% 
13% Protein 2.33% @2.36% 
14% Protein 2.34% @2.39% 
15% Protein 2.386% @2.43% 
16% Protein 2.41% @2.47% 


17% Protein 2.44% @2.50% 


Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
Va% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
lc discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Cash Prices Firm 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City showed firmness in the 
week ending Oct. 28. Although the 
basic December option was off 1%¢ 
bu., premiums were generally 1@3¢ 
stronger. Ordinary wheats were up 
2%¢ on both the high and low sides 
of the range. Wheat with 11.75% 
protein advanced 1¢ from a week ear 
lier, but 12% and 12.25% command- 
ed 3¢ higher premiums on the low 
side. All higher protein wheats ex- 
perienced 244¢ premium rises on the 
low side 

The firmness of premiums in the 
face of substantial receipts indicated 
that the trade believes pressure from 
new crop feed grains on interior stor- 
age and handling facilities is soon 
to wear off and that farm marketing 
will be limited at the present mar- 
ket level, which is under loan rates 

Receipts totaled 561 cars, compared 
with 514 the previous week and 426 
cars a year ago 

Merchandisers and blenders were 
more active than mills in last week's 
buying. The better classes of milling 
wheat were generally absorbed by 
local mills 

Premiums on Oct 
be as follows 


28 were said to 
Ordinary 1@1%¢ over 


o 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


. * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Oct. 21-25 *Previous Oct. 22-26, Oct. 24-28, Oct. 25-29, 
1957 week 1956 1965 1964 
Northwest 734.274 701,747 729,194 765,108 723,812 
Southwest 1,417,606 1,393,938 1,373,617 1,318,717 1,277,429 
Buffalo 551,177 549,509 578,315 $43,375 630,948 
Central and Southeast 573,660 607,537 677,496 602,449 626,505 
North Pacific Coast 330,943 332,653 325,006 302,125 319,705 
Totals 3,607,660 3,585 564 3,563,628 3,531,774 3,480,399 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 78 75 76 
"Revised 
Crop yeer flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —— July | to—— 
Oct. 21-25, Previous Oct. 22-26, Oct. 24-28, Oct. 25-29, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1967 1956 
Northwest 106 101 109 110 98 12,069,315 11,831,304 
Southwest 108 106 104 101 98 21,406,675 21,694,287 
Buffalo 113 113 122 114 115 9,556,571 9,309,640 
Central and S. E 97 103 101 105 94 9,165,995 9,220,662 
No. Pacific Coast 93 94 92 as 92 6,326,204 6,265,975 
Totals 105 104 106 104 101 57,546,760 67,641,966 
SOUTHWEST Year ago 475,000 678,315 122 
Kansas City Two years ago 475,000 643,375 114 
, a Five-year average 13 
>» day week Flour » of Ten-year average 107 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-25 281,750 253,981 90 NORTHWEST 
Previous week 261,750 268,67) 95 Minneapolis 
Year ago 287 500 308 645 110 5-day week Fiour % ac 
Two years ago 279,650 28 5 102 capacity output tivit 
Five-year average 98 Oct. 21-25 231,000 237,425 10 
Ten-year average 95 Previous week 231,000 202,387 66 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Year ago 237,000 =. 262,011 vit 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Two years ago 237,000 247,198 104 
. k F - Five-year average 102 
b-day wee lour e at Ten-year average 99 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-25 1.036.950 1,163,625 112 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, inctud 
Previous week 1,036,950 1,125,267 109 ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
Year ago 1,032,500 1,065,172 103 and lowa 
Two years ago 1,021,350 1,032,662 102 
Five-year average 102 5-day week Flour % ac 
Ten-year average 99 capacity output tivit 
*Revised Oct. 21-25 464 650 496 849 10 
Previous week 464,650 "499 360 107 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago 430,500 467,163 109 
Millis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin Two years ago 454,500 617,910 13 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Five-year average % 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Ten-year average %6 


5-day week Flour Ne at 

capacity output tivity 
Oct, 21-25 592,250 573,660 97 
Previous week 592,250 607,537 103 
Year ago 570,250 577,496 101 
Two years ago 570,250 602,449 105 
Five-year average 69 
Ten-year average 44 

"Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour Ye ac 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 21-25 487 500 551,177 113 
Previous week 467,500 549,509 113 


*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Millis on the North 


Pacific Coast 


(Seattle, Tacoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
Portland and interior Oregon Mills): 


5-day week 


capacity 
Oct. 21-25 353,950 
Previous week 353,960 
Year ago 363,950 
Two years ago 353,760 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct. 25 
season total of (1) principal milis in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y 


puted on the basis of 72% flour production 


Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production to date production 


Oct. 21-25 28,706 433.491 14.098 
Previous week $26,221 $13,474 
Two weeks ago 26,568 14,668 
1956 27,8619 440 432 14.747 
1955 26,704 437,679 16,443 
1954 25,667 432,133 14,607 
1953 26,310 422,019 16,351 


Northwest* 
Crop year 


and prior two weeks 


Flour ac 
output tivity 
330,943 2 


332,653 94 
325,006 92 
302,126 65 
66 
62 


together with 
ansas City 


lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


Bulfalot 
Weekly Crop year 


Production com 


—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop yr 


to date production to date production to date 


235.511 10,583 166,218 63,387 655,220 
10,651 $62,246 
10,346 $1,682 
235,794 70 166,186 64,277 661,412 
234,140 10,967 129,662 63,114 601,70) 
234,537 16,323 179,386 60,797 646 066 
246,751 11,662 174,728 64,323 645 496 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. Revised 





the basic December option of $2.10% 
12% protein 2@9¢ over, 12.50% pro 
tein 3012¢ over, 13% protein 60 19¢ 
over, 13.50% protein 7@21¢ over 
14% protein 8@23¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 25 


is shown in the accompanying tab’ 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.12 2.41 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.11 @? 40"; 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 209 @27.36'/ 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 207 @2.36', 
No. | Red 211 @2.14 
No. 2 Red 209 @72.13'A 
No. 3 Red 207 @2.12'% 
No. 4 Red 2.06 @2.10'/ 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 


winter wheat wa elling Oct. 2B at 
$2.36% @2.37' bu., rail basis, with a 
premium of 1¢ bu. for each %% 
above 12% protein, delivered Texas 
common point Truck 
selling at $2.1002.12, delivered north 


wheat was 


Texas mills 


offerings were light 


Demand was fair and 


Wheat export bookings picked up 


in the Pacific Northwest 


India 


bought five cargoes of white wheat 


for November 


December shipment 


Japan came in with its usual] request 


for offers and took th 
November-Dee 
and some Canadia 


also for 
ment 
barley, Japan was also 
ket for several thousand 
feed out of the Pacific 
Mills were in and out of 
mostly for special type 
Weather conditions 
vorable this fall for plar 
ter wheat. It has 
the interior wheat gr¢ 
but little snow thas fall 
the higher areas 


have 


ree cargoes, 
ember ship- 
n wheat and 
in the mar- 
tons of mill- 
Northwest. 
the market, 
s of wheat 
been fa- 
iting of win 


turned cooler in 


wing areas, 
n, except in 
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Pasta Team Visits Kansas; Now in Nebraska ‘e/f-Rising Flour 


Experts Study Possible Use of Hard Wheat for Macaroni Products Institute Meeting 
To Feature Class 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Persons at- 
tending the morning session Nov. 16 
of the 24th annual meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., at 
the Hotel Peabody Memphis, Nov 
14-16 will find themselves members of 
a class on self-rising flour, Allen R 
Cornelius, secretary, has disclosed 


Kansas 

KANSAS CITY—Fifteen leaders of 
the Italian pasta industry spent Oct. 
25-26 in Kansas City, studying the 
possibility of using hard red winter 
vheats in the manufacture, in Italy, 
of macaroni products. 

By coineidence, their visit fell on 
the last two days of National Maca- 
roni Week. They arrived in the US. 
Oct. 19 and will leave Nov. 6. 

The members of the Italian Tech- 
nical Pasta Mission are in the US. 
is the guests of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka wheat groups. In Kansas the tour 
is being sponsored by the Kansas 
Wheat Commission and the Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers. On 
their return to Italy, they will make 
recommendations to the pasta indus- 
try concerning the import of hard 
red winter wheais 


This session will feature a class- 
room demonstration on self-rising 
flour by Miss Barbara Bowman and 
Miss Jeanne Priester, members of the 
institute’s educational program staff 
This will be the same demonstration 
that the institute has been presenting 
in schools and colleges, Mr. Cornelius 
said 


BREAD iS THE STAFF O re 


AACC and AOM Units 
Set Joint Meeting 
At Buffalo Nov. 2 


BUFFALO The seventh annual 
trans-border meeting of Niagara Dis- 
trict No. 8, Association of Operative 
Millers and Niagara Frontier Section 
No. 6 and Toronto Section No. 11 of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held at the Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo, Nov 2 


Institute Makes Arrangements 

Arrangements for their Kansas 
City visit were made by Midwest Re- 
earch Institute, which is conducting WHEN IN ROME—Members of the U.S. European Wheat Survey Team ex- 
a research program sponsored by the amine spaghetti made from U.S. hard red winter wheat at the National In- 
Kansas Wheat Commission and de- stitute of Nutrition in Rome. Shown above are, left to right, Dr. John Shel- 
igned to extend the use of Kansas lenberger, chairman, department of milling industry, Kansas State College; 
wheats Leslie F. Shefiield, chief, Nebraska Wheat Commission; Dr. Pasquale Barra- 

They were accompanied here by ¢ano, director, “Molini d’ Italia,’ Rome; W. W. Graber, administrator, Kansas 
W. W. Graber, of Pretty Prairie, Wheat Commission; and Prof. Sabato Visco, director, National Institute of 
Kansas, administrator of the Kansas Nutrit'on, Rome, 





oe me , etar P @ « 
Wheat Commission, Hutchinson; Bill SS aS Big wcgycnser Rigen ages pt gta 
. . *noale . € ‘s *f ini i ed ri ( I ‘ t y ay 
"A Grotinger, of Greeley 7 ounty, Kan- yroducts made Aecrroo hard red ‘ : Nebraska at 9:30 a. m. There will be a com- 
is, representing the Kansas Associa-  ! - eae. 
tion of Wheat Growers; R. L. Patter- wheats. It also received imple { LINCOLN, NEB.—A group of Ital bined morning session and separate 
on, of Oxford, Kansas, chairman of — tke back to Italy ian wheat experts and pasta manu- afternoon sessions 
the commission and president of the The members of the Italian Tech facturers is spending four days in Speakers during the morning ses- 
association; and Ray Pierce, Dodge nical Pasta Mission are: Dr. Pasqual Nebraska touring wheat marketing sion will be Harry W. Eikenberry, 
City, Kansas, public relations repre- Barracano, journalist, director, Molini and processing faciliti The tour plant manager, Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
sentative for the commission. D'Italia, government-owned nat \l was started Oct. 28 Buffalo; Dr. Hugh K. Parker, direc- 
itt ; farm publication; Prof Francesco Tian U.eneesher team ts headed tx tor of flour research, Wallace & Tier- 
nerary Given Muntoni, analytical chemist, Superior ‘ ; nan, Inc., Belleville, N. J.; and Eu- 
The mission visited the Kansas f{ealth Institute: Prof. Ciril! 1 Dr. Pasquale Barracano, director of gene J. Gehrig, manager of the mill- 
State Grain Inspection Department, liani, geneticist, chief, Seeds Se1 ; the Italian milling publication ‘“Molini ing engineering department, Quaker 
the board of trade, Flour Mills of Prof, Giuseppe Fabria snalvtica d’ Italia.” Dr. Barracano was a mem- QOats Co., Chicago 
America, Ine., and Taystee Bread chemist, Nutritional Institut Uni ber of the Italian wheat delegation A banquet is scheduled for 6:30 
division, American Bakeries Co, Oct versity of Rome; Dr. Enrico Mazzei which toured Nebraska, Kansas and p. m followed by entertainment, 
25. It visited the Inland Cold Storage chief, High Commission for fk l Oklahoma wheat facilitic during dancing and refreshments 
Co Inc.,, Linda Hall Library of pr, Ugo Graioni, journalist, Agricol October-November, 1956. He has been 
Science and Technology and Midwest tura magazine; Dr. Giuseppe Ti i a leader in the movement to encour- ee ees eT ae 
Research Institute Oct, 26 ournalist, director, L’'Italia e I Cer ige the use of blends of U.S. hard red ? 2 
At MRI the hosts were Dr. Max alt magazine, all of Rome ind the winter wheat with durum in the man Wheat Board Official 
It. Thornton, viee president and tech- following pasta manufacture: Ric ufacture of Italian pasta products. In- Expects Improvement 
nical director; Dr. Buell W. Beadle, eardo D'Oronzo, Milan; Pier Paolo creasing interest has been shown by . 
manager of the chemistry and chemi- Gazzola, Cuneo; Dr. Paolo Malt Italian government and pasta indus- In Delivery Quotas 
cal engineering division; and Martin — liati, Firenzo; Dr. Franco Federici try representatives in the possibility meee | — 
N. Shuler, project leader on the Terni; Dr. Guido Cosmetli, Napt of using U.S. hard red winter wheat WINNIPEG Delivery quotas on 
chemical research program sponsored Dr, Francesco Foglia Manzillo, Na to help meet the need for 15-18 mil wheat grown in Western Canada 
by the commission. The mission ob- ples; Engineer Giuseppe Fredella lion bushels of wheat normally im should be considerably improved by 
erved progress in the studies on Foggia; and Dr. Giuseppe Vii Da ported for the pasta industr the end of the calendar year in the 
formulation of macaroni from mix- — lermo Leslie F. Sheffield. chief of the Ne- Pinion of George McIvor, chief com- 


missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Addressing the 32nd annual 
meeting of the Manitoba Wheat Pool, 
he told delegates that European grain 
crops are generally better than a 
year ago. World wheat trade could 
Oct. <0 be somewhat smaller than in the crop 
While in Nebraska the delegation year just concluded. “Once again we 
will visit the Omaha Grain Exchange; will be affected by the U.S. pro- 
laboratory facilities at the Nebraska’ grams.” he said 
Consolidated Mills Co.; Boys Town; 
cereal chemistry research facilities at 
the University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture; milling, macaroni and 
paghetti processing facilities at 
Gooch Milling Co ind Gooch Food 
Products Inc., Lincoln ind the Ne- 
braska Wheat Show at York 


braska Wheat Commission and Wal- 
ter Graber, administrator of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission brought the 
Italian delegation by plane from 
Rome on their return to the US 


Soa cs a ian 


During the first month of the 1957- 
58 crop year Canada was first among 
the world’s exporters. “If we could 
have something approaching a nor- 
mal relationship between Canadian 
and American exports in wheat in 
the present crop year, I would feel 
a lot better about our over-all posi- 

In charge of the Nebraska tour tion 
arrangements are Mr. Sheffield and Mr. MclIvor 
James Hoyt of Culbertson and Louis 
Miller of Gurley, NWGA 


said there were very 
satisfactory exports of wheat at the 
Pacific Coast and he felt the demand 








After leaving Nebraska on Oct. 31 would continue. Eastern movements 
SAMPLES PRESENTED—Samples of the principal varieties of U.S. hard red — the delegation will visit the Chicago were less clear but a_ substantial 
winter wheat are presented to Prof, Visco, center, by the Nebraska and Kan Board of Trade, the U.S. Department quantity of grain would move out of 
sas Wheat Commissions, Shown examining the samples are, left to right, Dr. 9 of Agriculture in Washington, D.C., the Canadian Lakehead ports of Fort 
Barracano; Mr. Shettield; Prof. Visco; Mr. Graeber; and Prof, Giuseppe Fabri ind a macaroni and spaghetti factory William and Port Arthur before the 


ani, National Institute of Nutrition, Rome. in New Jersey. close of navigation 
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Reports Net Pr 


rORONTO 


C Ltd 


Maple Leaf Milling 
has reported net profits of 
r $1.06 a common share for 
the ir ended July 31, 1957, com- 
with $602,531 or 96¢ a share 


90035, 902 


Pointing out that the net profit is 
le than 1¢ per dollar of sales, Clif- 
ford E. Soward, president, said the 

npany’s earning potential is still 
ir from being fully realized and a 
rably better return can be an- 
pated with anything like normal 

ew government Is 


study t 


giving fur- 


ther intensive the problem 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 
PROFIT AND 


Year ended July 3!,— 
957 1956 














fit $ 2,266,874 $ 2,294,634 
me 83,552 117,549 
350,426 2,412,183 
terest 274,506 294,976 
epreciat 152.425 772,544 
214,691 210,536 
98,804 «1,134,127 
ne -_ 454.000 530,000 
M terest 842 1,596 
fit $ 653,962 $ 602,531 
share $1.06 9bc 
ASSETS 

Year ended July 3!,— 

1957 1956 
$ 3,065 $ 48,537 
Re t 665,916 10,892,332 
7,918,340 11,047,910 
ense 220,803 197,040 
ssets 21,818,144 22,185,819 
2,949, 387 2,796,456 
ets 75,350 164,44) 
F et et 9,628,640 9,619,667 
, 3 3 
ets $34,571,724 $34,766,386 

LIABILITIES 

Year ended July 3!,— 

1957 1956 
Bank $12,929,717 $12,672,398 
Payable 2,409,532 2,876,352 
373,583 322,735 
14.733 78 467 
325,000 325,000 
bilities 6,112,565 16,274,952 
6,017,250 6,471,250 
4,986,095 4,985,598 
M terest 23,645 28,604 
Def edit 5 300 591,800 
Exce bk. va 879,422 1,875,752 
E ed plus 4.262.161 3,963,249 
t 15,286 575,181 
ties $34,571,724 $34,766,386 
icctitain cual $ 579 $ 5,910,867 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 


ofit Increase 


of how to compete with the U.S. on 
both wheat and flour, Mr. Soward 
said in referring to the loss of export 
business caused by the American sub- 
sidy program. Domestic flour deliver- 
ies showed an encouraging increase, 
Mr. Soward said, and new products 
in the grocery division helped to 
maintain a large volume of packaged 
goods business. The feed division ex- 
perienced a difficult year, but the out- 
idded 

Further substantial progress has 
been made on the vast modernization 
program, resulting in cost reduction, 
quality improvement and integration 
of duplicate facilities, Mr. Soward 
said. 

Working capital of $5,705,579 at 
July 31 is down $205,288, due to net 
capital expenditures of $761,598, divi 
dends of $355,050; decrease of $454.- 
000 in funded debt and increase of 
$164,527 in sundry investments. Cur 
rent assets of $21,818,144 are exclu- 
sive of shares in controlled bakeries 
having market value of $1,484,855 
Bank loans of $12,929,717, little 
changed from last year, are included 
in current liabilities of $16,112,565 

There are good markets available 
for high quality flour where Canada 
can obtain a share of the business re 
gardless of the American subsidy pro- 
gram, Mr. Soward said. It is hoped 
that the quality of the new crop will 
enable Canadian flour to regain sey 
eral markets where it was unable to 
compete from a quality 
last year, Mr. Soward said 


look is more encouraging, he 


standpoint 
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Economist Honored 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A portrait of 
Dr. O. B. Jesness, retired head of the 
University of Minnesota agricultural 
economics department, was unveiled 
recently at a ceremony held in 
Haecker Hall on the university's Col- 
lege of Agriculture campus. The Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented the portrait to the university 
in recognition of the “distinguished 
leadership in agriculture” Dr. Jesness 
has given. He retired this year after 
29 years on the staff 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


YER ALGARY «MOOS 
HUMBERSTONE MA | 


BRIENTA exe 













OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 1|-7070. 





la BURRUS MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 








MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. « x. c. won. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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MERCHANDISING KIT—English toffee cookies are featured in a new mer- 
chandising display package developed especially for bakers by the Inter 
national Milling Co. Each promotion kit contains full color display pieces, 
such as large easel-backed pieces to establish the appropriate atmosphere for 
the product being merchandised, lapel cards, shelf talkers, and price cards. 
Tested formulas and production pointers by W. E. Broeg, bakery consultant 
and demonstrator, accompany each kit. Details may be obtained by writing 


to “Promotion Pack,” International 


Milling Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





St. Regis Paper 
Reports Income, 


Sales Decline 


NEW YORK-Sale 


ind net income 


of the St. Regis Paper ( for the 
first nine months of 1957 were $267 
01,033, compared with net ile of 
$276,495,259 in the ime period of 


1956. The sales for both periods in 
clude nine months’ result f J. Neils 
Lumber Co, and St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., which firms became sub 
idiaries in January and August of 
this year, respectively 
The company reported net income 
for the first nine months of this year, 
ifter provision for income taxes, at 
$14,683,600, compared with $19,725, 
557, in the comparable period of last 
year. The current earnin ire equal 
to $1.75 a share of common stock on 
8 157,035 h ires, compared W ith $2 37 
hare earned in the first nine 
ionths of 1956 on 8,151,574 shares 
St. Regis’ earnings were adversely 
iffected during the nine months by 
the continuing cost-price squeeze re 





ulting from further increase in 
costs of materials, labor d freight 
Vancouver Flour 
Exports Below 
Last Year 

VANCOUVER Export f flour 


from this port in August were the 
best for several months but the figure 


Wa still down from last y r. Total 
the month was 179,357 bbl. which 
brought the total this year so far to 


1,494,866 bbl. which compar with 
1,865,917 bbl. in the same period a 
year ago 

Exports of flour for May were 161 
900 bbl., for June 133,694 bbl 
July 174,390 bbl 

Following is a breakdow f ship 

ents in August: as contrasted with 
212.533 bbl. in the same month last 


ind for 


ear; Philippines, 103,435; West In 
au 27,107: Hong Kong LO.SR7: 
Thailand, 8,800; Japan, 8,290; Central 
America, 7,251: Straits Settlements 


6,466: U.K., 3,859; Panama, 2,799; Co- 
ymbia, 306; and South Sea Islands 
157 bbl 


In addition, the company felt the ef 
f unfa ible lemand and sell 


tiled in the 


Third quarter « n vere als¢ 
iffected ny rathe extensive July 
hutd f ij roducing unit 
for repail | ! ement Fur 
ther 1] t] Ta iwmill of St 
Paul & ‘Tacoma Lumber Co. has beet 
hut down nee ear \ugust due t 
i strike 

The nere ( in « ts have made 
it nec iry for the mpany to raise 


price n printing papers in the third 
quarter and on kraft paper and multi 
vall ba effective Oct. 1 


A i result of it icquisition of J 


Neils Lumber C ind St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber C St. Regis now 
has substantial manufacturing opera 


tions in lumber and plywood, Through 


these companies St. Regis has ac 

quired extensive timberlands provid 
ing long-term supplic f sawlo nd 
pulpwood in the Northwest. These 
upplies will permit further expansion 
in the field of pulp and paper and a 
more complete inte tion of manu 


facturing for fuller tilization of the 
forest ¢ op 


In the latter part of 1956, St. Re 


made bankin irrangements for 
hort-term credit t be used in com 
pletion of its present expansion pro- 
rran Duri: the third quarter of 


1957, the company took down $10 
million against this bank credit 

In September, the ne paperboard 
macnine it its Jack n lle Fla 


commenced production. The machine 


is de ned to produce 1,000 tor i 
day of natural kraft | rd primarily 
for corrugated shipp container 

At a recent meetir [ the | ird 
of director Everett G. Gri I] 
was elected a ember of the | ! 
Mr. Gi is president of St. P & 
Tacoma Lumber Co 

Director il declared l lend 
ff 35¢ a share on the common stock 
payal D 1 to stockholde ol 
record No l The board ilso de 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.10 a share n the preferred 
stock, payable on Jan. 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record on Dec. 6 
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“If | were only 25 years younger. ah 


bg: don’t we all wish it. But just think of 


the opportunity ahead for today’s young 


folks. The way this country’s growing and boom- 
all the new things being invented... 
the new jobs opening up... why, I'd give any- 
thing to be just starting out again! 
‘And you know where I think the real oppor- 
tunity is? Right her on this land, on this farm. 
“Now, I'll grant that farming is going to 
require a man to stay on his toes like he never 
has before. Improvements are coming to farm- 
ing, just like th are to everything. And it 
makes sense that farming methods will have to 
improve, too, if we’re to do the job ahead on 


{ 


nd already under cultivation. 


j 


‘To be a good farmer, it'll mean a man will 


ha to keep with changes. New ideas. 
Better ways of doing things. And he'll have to be 
al n smarter business man than he is today 
You know, I remember my dad telling me 


about my futur taying with this farm. He 


was sure right. Things have followed the same 
pattern since tl that they will in the future. 
In some ways, farming’s a lot easier now than 


jit used to be. But in other ways, it’s a much 


bigger challenge. That’s why you just can’t run 
a farm on any kind of “city hours”. It’s the 
extra time and work that enables you to make 
money in farming. I don’t mind it, though. It’s 
a great feeling to run your own business. And 
I wouldn't trade farming for any other life. 
“I wonder about my boy. Roy's just 12 now 
and he lives pretty much for the present 
He’s got good sense, though makes a lot 
of his own decisions already. And I think once 
Roy grows up and gets serious about a career, 
he’s going to like what he sees ahead for him- 
self right here. 

“For one thing, he will already have had 
about ten good years of farming experience 
And then, when you consider how big the popu- 
lation will be when Roy’s grown up . there’s 
going to be millions of extra mouths to feed 
Industry will be wanting more and more farm 
crops, too 

“Yes, I'd say if a young man is really look- 
ing ahead—and he prepares himself well, both 
with schooling and practical experience—he'll 
see the future in farming is well worth being in on. 


“I’m counting on a share in it myself.” 


As people who have worked closely with the 
farmer for 93 years, we at Cargill agree: the 
future looks bright 

Our business is Creative Processing: helping 
change raw farm products into things people 
will need and buy. This is why we're confident 
with a predicted U.S. population of 220 million 
by 1975 (and a world population of nearly 3 
billion)—-Cargill Creative Processing will be 
wanting an ever-increasing number of crops 
from you, your children and their children. 

This helps your farming business keep in step 
with a growing and hungry America makes 
our position as No. 2 man on the farmer- 


processor team more stimulating than ever before 


23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILL 




















_ WALEROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


TPP ak 9 MA PHEREON, KANGAS , 
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Country~-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 

the heart of i 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDEN'! 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
























NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 














MILLERS OF 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


bad WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















‘Golden loaf 











Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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New GMI Feed Mill At Ft. Worth 
Passes Test Period Satisfactorily 


FT. WORTH—General Mills, Inc.'s 
new push-button feed mill here came 
through its testing period with flying 
colors and soon will be operating at 
full capacity, the firm has reported 

The 50,000 ton per plant represents 
‘a fine achievement in modern en- 
gineering and design,” according to 
David H. McVey, Minneapolis, vice 
president and general manager of the 
GMI feed division 

“The plant will produce a full line 
of Larro Sure Feed for poultry and 
livestock,” Mr. McVey said, “inc'ud- 
ing bag and bulk feeds in pelleted, 
crumbled, mash and cube form.” The 
firm now has 11 mills throughout the 
U.S 

Tied in with the mill's opening was 
the recent announcement that a new 
Southwest sales region has been es- 
tablished by GMI. It headquarters at 
Fort Worth and serves all of Texas 
and Louisiana and part of Oklahoma 

“This new facility,” Mr. McVey 
said, “will enable us to improve fur- 
ther our service to customers in the 
Southwestern area and to expand our 
business in this important livestock 
and poultry producing section of the 
country.” 

Joseph F.. Ziemianski, former assist- 
ant superintendent of GMI’s Rossford, 
Ohio, feed mill, heads up the Fort 
Worth staff as plant superintendent 
Philip H. Knowles, who has been in 
the firm’s Kansas City purchasing de- 
partment since 1947 and has been 
with the company since 1941, will 
handle purchasing, operations control, 
and traffic. He will also serve as GMI 
community representative in Fort 
Worth 

The new plant includes three build- 
ings—mill, warehouse and office. The 
mill, constructed of reinforced slip- 
form concrete, is 60 ft. wide, 50 ft 
deep and 119 ft. high. The 84 by 300- 
ft. warehouse provides bulk storage 
for 1,800 tons and sack storage for 
2,000 tons of feed. It is of metal clad 
steel-frame construction and has a 
concrete floor. The single story office 
building is 75 ft. long and 37 ft. wide 
Construction was started in October, 
1956 

Included in the plant's equipment 
are a completely automatic batch 
blending system and a pneumatic un- 
loading system for ingredients. All 
finished packaged products, in 50 and 
100-Ib. sacks, are palletized and stored 





MILLFEED PRICES 
STAGE RECOVERY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bulk standard 
middlings last week came back $2@ 
$2.50 ton in Minneapolis following last 
week's post-war record low of $25 
ton. Some market spokesmen believe 
that the low point in millfeed prices 
has been reached and that they will 
climb slowly but steadily. One ob- 
server said that the advances may be 
limited, however, and he felt that bulk 
standard middlings may eventually 
peg at about $30 ton. There was con- 
siderable interest in forward buying 
of millfeeds at major markets, an in- 
dication that firmer prices are likely. 
Minneapolis bulk bran also made a $1 
ton recovery after last week's low of 
$25 but this was mild compared with 
the upswing in bran prices at Kansas 
City, Buffalo and Chicago. Sacked 
bran at Kansas City Oct. 25 was 
$32.50. Buyers’ interest in bran at 
major markets was reported to be 
good. 





in the warehouse. In addition the 
plant has facilities for loading rail 
cars or trucks with bulk or sacked 
feed 

Sometime this fall the plant will 
employ 24 men on a two-shift basis, 
and will have a three-man supervisory 
staff, GMI said 

“Fort Worth was selected as the 
site for our new plant,” Mr. McVey 
said, “for many reasons. It has ex- 
cellent rail and truck facilities, raw 
naterials are near at hand, and it's 
a growing, progressive city. GMI is 
proud to be a member of the expand- 
ing Fort Worth industrial team.” 

In 1954, GMI built a similar elec- 
tronically-controlled feed plant at 
Belmond, Iowa, and recently complet- 
ed another modern feed mill at Stock- 
ton, Cal. In 1956, the company moved 
its expanding feed research opera- 
tions from Detroit to a new, 1,100- 
acre farm near Indianola, Iowa 
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New “Recruiting” 
Book Developed by 
Baking Industry 


CHICAGO—-Filling a long-felt need, 
a new brochure designed to attract 
young men and women into the bak- 
ing industry for lifetime careers is 
now being distributed by the indus- 
trial relations department of the 
American Bakers Assn 

The publication is titled ‘There's a 
Future for You in the Baking Indus 
try.” It was distributed to industry 
members at the industrial relations 
luncheon Oct. 21, during the ABA 
annual convention 

The brochure will be sent to 6,700 
vocational guidance counsellors who 
are members of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Assn 

The brochure discusses the baking 
industry, its composition, its size, its 
essentiality. It outlines the steps in 
production and marketing and lists 
the wide variety of jobs and skills 
required in the industry. It is being 
distributed to all ABA members and 
additional copies are available at cost 

10} Nafziger ABA chairman, 
pointed out the strong need for at- 
tracting young people into the baking 
industry and urged all members to 
assist in seeing that the brochure 
reaches into every high school in the 
nation. “While the brochure will 
reach several thousand vocational 
guidance teachers, there still are 
many areas where it will need direct 
placement by bakers,” he said. “Not 
all such teachers are members of 
the guidance association, yet there 
are probably thousands of young peo- 
ple who would be anxious to become 
a part of our industry if they had the 
information contained in this pam- 
phlet 

“This brochure is highly important 
to every baker and to the entire in- 
dustry. Individual copies and orde1 
blanks for additional copies will be in 
the mail shortly and I hope every 
ABA member will see to it that the 
brochures are in all high schools in 
the very near future.” 

The brochure was produced by the 
ABA industrial relations department 
under the guidance of the industrial 
relations committee, headed by A. M 
Grean, Jr., vice president of Ward 
Baking Co New York, and was 
financed by a grant from the 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition commit- 
tee 
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GENERAL OFFICES 408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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qu tithe of corn for dollars and it special awards will be presented to 


I Mexico in 1957-58 will reach getting the film shown to a wide va LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
900,000 tons or 36 million bushels. riety of audiences BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
lr" vill be a substantial help in Speakers at the Young Executive SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
iccumulated surpluses. The meeting during the ABA convention STRONG BAKERS—First 9d ing Clear 
uld mate! y benefit Mexi- included three representatives from CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
ise it will help meet a deficit foreign consulates: Miss Jacqueline RYE—White - Medium - — 
‘ hort c1 this year sertrand of France; Philip Tissen of 
the first new agreement the Netherlands, and Walter Adan GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
ided since Title I of PL 480 of Great Britain : 
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$28.2 Million Agreement for Mexico 
To Buy Corn Under PL 480 Announced 











WASHINGTON Dr. Don Paarl- was extended by the Congress on 
sistant secretary of agricul Aug. 13 with an additional $1 billion 
ture f marketin 1 foreign agri- authorization. The pesos generated 
cultu has annour i that the U.S by these sales will be used for pur- 
has entered into ar greement with poses beneficial to both the U.S. and 
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We have always milled POL. A R 
BE AR flour on the principle of 
giving our customers the finest in 
baking quality. On this basis we have 
built a record of more than half a 
century of top performance in dozens 
of America’s leading bakeries. You 
will find POLAR BEAR always a 
quality leader. 


FOUNDED BY 
» X ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








By Ron Kennedy 
Vice President 
Kr’. H. Peavey & Co. 


Last May I suggested that the real 
enterprisers in this highly capitalized 
busine we call family farming have 
probably moved way ahead of the 
crowd in making their preparations 
for the future 

They are leaving far behind, I said, 
those who call for controls , . . those 
who say all farm prosperity must be 
legislated by Congress. 

Nothing I've seen or learned since 
has changed that view, And I won't be 
at all surprised if this progressive 
thinking and acting on the part of 
our family farmer-businessmen begins 
to get more of a playback from our 
politicians 


The role of the politicians in our 
society ils a vitally important one, 
but perhaps misunderstood, The 
politician, whose high calling is to 
achieve compromise so our demo- 
cracy can move forward, is a great 
deat more a follower than he is a 
leader. 


There is a famous story which il- 
lustrates this. During the height of 


the violence in the French Revolu- 
tion, a man saw a friend of his follow- 
ing a mob toward the barricades in 
Pari He called out to his friend: 


"Don't follow that mob! There's great 
danger! You'll be killed!” His friend 
replied, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“But I must follow them. You see, I 
am their leader.” 


Relative Strength Watched 

Right today, in every part of the 
farm belt, the political leader is sizing 
up the situation, holding a moistened 
finger aloft, testing the relative 
strengths of the two winds that are 
blowing the one in the direction 
of competitive enterprise, the other 
in the direction of controls, 

Two. stories in our Minneapolis 
morning paper about two young farm- 
ers illustrate this dramatic contrast 
about as well as anything I could 
imagine 

One story describes a 21-year-old 
South Dakota farmer who threw eggs 
at the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 
The other story tells of a 20-year-old 
Minnesota farmer who already has 
earned more than $19,000 from a 
farming enterprise started when he 
was in high school, 

These two sharply contrasting 
points of view toward farming explain 
the wedge that has been driven into 
the farm bloc, splitting it asunder 
probably forever, The difference be- 
tween these two approaches is as 
shurp as an axe—an axe that cuts 
all political and party lines. 

everything I would like to say is 
summed up in one question: Which 
of these young farmers would you 
rather do business with? 

The one, at age 20, has accumulated 


ACTOS 


a net worth of $17,082—rents 47 
acres of land, owns 3,480 bu. corn, 
has 44 head of feeder cattle, a 90% 
share of 15 market hogs—has received 
the highest award of the Future 
Farmers of America, the American 
Farmer degree. 

The other, at age 21, made the 


headlines by throwing eggs, giving as 
his reason, “We've written to Benson 
and didn't get any answers.” 

Which one of these approaches is 
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This Family Farming Business 


Real Enterprisers Reported to Be Moving 
Ahead of the Crowd in Making Preparations for Future 


most likely, in your opinion, to solve 
the problems of agriculture? Which 
of these two attitudes would you liké 
to encourage among the 
tomers of your own bank? 


Solution to Problem 


Fortunately, for all of u 
try has grown up in the hands of pe: 
ple who were too busy doing thin 
for themselves to spend much eff 
throwing eggs at somebody else 


farm < 


this cour 


We didn’t get where we are by 
accident. And we won't “just acci 
dentally” solve the tough problems 
of the future. Our very best chance 
to lick the problems ahead is to do 
what we've done up to now—foster 
competition and preserve the right 
of individual decision. 


Now, I’m familiar with all the 
but” arguments that point out 
competitive enterprise won't work in 
wheat farming: 

“Yes, but farming is different 

“Yes, but the farmer can't manage 
his production the way the manufac 
turer can...” 

“Yes, but we can't afford to lose all 
these people from the farms : 

“Yes, but farming face 
businesses don't have 

“Yes, but the farmer buys every 
thing at fixed prices, yet has to sell 
his wheat for whatever the other fel 
low will pay...” 

Or as one farm organization here 
abouts editorialized recently if 
is fair to assume that the values lost 
to farmers (speaking of the lower 
wheat supports) have been taken ove: 
mostly in the form of profits to the 
processors and distributors who stand 
between farmers and the consume: 


Little Standing Around 


On this latter point, I'll just say 
that any processor or distributor who 
attempts to stand very long between 
today's farmer and today's consumet 
is going to get trampled flat. If 
there's one thing for 
petitive system does, it keeps you run 
ning (and thinking!). There's very 
little standing around 


risks other 


sure our con 


And perhaps I should add here 
that in our highly competitive flour 
milling industry the official U.S. 
Department of Agriculture statis 
tics on profits after taxes show 
them running well under 8% of 
sales. Hardly looks like we're “tak 
ing over,” does it? 


Just the opposite, as a matter of 
fact, when you look at what the high 
ly efficient feed grain farmers of thi 
country have done to our millfeed 
prices, The October report shows to 
tal feed grain volume at a new high 
7% above last year, despite a slightly 
smaller corn crop. Grain sorghum 
are two and a half times the 1956 
volume. Even hay is 16% above the 
10-year average 


Direct Answer 


But there's a more direct and more 
powerful answer to all the “yes, but 
arugments, than any I could give. It 
comes from Ludwig Erhard, minister 
of economics in the West German 
government —the architect of the 
great miracle of production by which 


West Germany has astounded the 
world and confounded the Com 
munists. 


Here is what Dr. Erhard says in his 


new book, “Prosperity For All”: 

The most promising means to 
ichieve and secure any prosperity is 
competition. It alone will be responsi- 
ble for the universal benefits of eco- 
nomic progress because it constantly 
eliminates the disadvantages of stag- 
nation and disincentives to produc- 
tion. ‘Prosperity for all’ and ‘prosper- 
ity by competition’ are inseparable; 
the first postulate indicates the aim, 
the second the means. 

“It seems to me much more useful 
to bring about prosperity through eco- 
nomic expansion than to expect pros- 
perity from a barren quarrel] about a 
so-called redistribution of wealth. Let 
us make the cake larger to insure a 
‘prosperity for all.’ ” 

It is inspiring old-world 
country, beaten to its knees in a ter- 
rible war, putting the same magic to 
work that made America 
tion 


to see an 


i great na- 
and right under the very noses 
of the Communists, too 

Are we properly geared up to meet 
the competitive conditions of the mod- 
ern world? It seems 
a goodly amount of 
be done 

USDA finds that 97% of our farm 
enterprises in this country are family- 
operated. But these enterprises—at 
least the two fifths of them that turn 
out seven eighths of the total farm 
output—-have greatly enlarged on the 


there is 
retooling yet to 


to me 


concept of farming as a way of life 
They've joined with all the other 
businessmen of this country who to- 


ether make our economy tick 


Cost-Price Squeeze 


I rather suspect that when farmers 
began jumping into the business pool 
they found the water a bit colder than 
they had thought it would be. 

The first thing they encountered, 
lurking beneath the deceptively 
placid surface, was that old monster, 


oO familiar to all businessmen from 


time immemorial the cost-price 
squeeze, 
The shock of facing this ogre has 


been almost too much for some farm 
spokesmen. They have felt that it 
must be some brand new mutation, 
conjured up (by the members of the 
opposite political party, of course, 
whichever that might be!) with a spe- 
cial appetite for farmers. 

Such long-time reports of the busi- 
ness scene as Dun & Bradstreet, how- 
can tell the farm businessman 
that he has merely joined a valiant 
band of brave knights who have 
fought a running battle with the cost- 
price squeeze monster for years 

D & B even publishes the casualty 
figures for the benefit of the folks 
back home. I noticed its report that 
the rate of failures in business in the 
first half of 1957 was 54 per 10,000 


One of the prices commercial 
farming has had to pay for the 
privilege of moving from its earlier 
state as a subsistence occupation or 
“way of life” to its present status 
as an extremely highly capitalized 
business, is that farming becomes 
subject to the same hazards and 
faces the same problems as any 
other similarly highly capitalized 
business venture, 


ever, 


This involves acceptance of a fact 
we sometimes forget: That it is not a 
“profit system” we enjoy in the free- 
dom of the U.S., but a “profit and 
system. 

In our own grain business, I know 


loss” 
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of at least two important national 
companies that have Jost out in just 
the last few weeks. That old ogre, the 
cost-price squeeze, simply gobbled 
them up 

3ut if it were two, or 22, or 2,200 
casualties, it would not discredit a 
system that has produced so much in 
terms of human welfare as to be the 


envy and dream of all mankind. 
Need for Product 
Now, when a business enterprise 


seeks to fit into such a system, one 
of the first things you would look at 
would be the market for the product. 
You'd want to make sure the business 
was need that would en- 
able it to have a profitable growth. 

Yet as you well know, the need for 
our product wheat is being ignored 
in reaching our production decisions. 

Prof. George Montgomery of Kan- 
sas State College has pointed out that 
since World War II we have produced 
approximately much wheat 
as needed for our domestic require- 
ments 

To try to get rid of the rest, our 
taxpayers have paid an average @x- 
port subsidy of approximately 70¢ bu., 
but even this has been ineffective in 
the face of increased competition from 
expanded production abroad. Witness 
right now the approximately 1 billion 
bushels of wheat the Canadians hold, 
and their very hostile feeling toward 
us for having allegedly dumped our 
wheat in their normal markets. 


meeting a 


twice as 


Prof. Montgomery pointed out 
that our U.S. postwar wheat acre- 
age was over 80 million acres. Now 
the allotment is down to 55 million 
acres, and still far too large. In 
1956 we harvested about 50 million 
acres of wheat, and this year about 
43 million—yet the production con- 
tinues to be close to 1 billion bush- 
els a year! 


Thus, ironically, comes a_ great 
tribute to the producing efficiency of 


our farms—we surely can turn the 
product out. And, of course, with less 
labor. 

Over 60% of the world’s peopl 
take their living directly from the 


land. In our country, though, we were 
down to 40% even by 1900. Today we 
do the job with not much more than 
a tenth of our people in farming. 

In the last 15 years the production 
per man hour among non-farm work- 
ers has gone up 2.3% each year, but 


with farm workers it has risen 3.6% 
a year 
Capital gives farmers the tools 


While it takes $14,000 or so to pro- 
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job in U.S. industry as a 
t takes more than $50,000 in 
dd corn belt farming 
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ness assembly line from one product 
to another overnight, it is clear that 
the time is getting rather short in 


The farm management studies of which the farm businessman can plan 
the University of Minnesota covered for the retooling necessary in order to 
ithwestern Minnesota farms in stay on top of the lucrative consum- 
1956. The average capitalization was ing market. 
$71,000 but it was interesting to note In the upper midwest area where 


that for the 27 most profitable farms 

it typical group, the average 

ipitalization was er $105,000, and 
nt up $6,000 in 1956 


Assets Increase 
In 1940, assets of U.S. farms were 
$54 billion, with liabilities of $10 bil- 
n. In 1956 the assets were $170 bil- 
lion, up 3% in one year to a new high, 
ind the liabilities were only $19 bil- 
Only one farm in three in this 
int iS mortgaged 
We could go on and on with the 


quality wheat can be produced be- 
cause of the blessings of nature, it 
would be wonderful if we could all 
stay in the wheat business, but this 
would be possible only if some of the 
other areas would turn to other crops 
and leave a bigger share of the wheat 
market to us. We know, of course, 
that this is not likely to happen 


Area Competition 


It is easy to see that general legis- 
lation in Congress supporting wheat 


. prices throughout the nation is, in ef- 
dramatic facts of the dyn mic growth fect, encouraging competition from 
f the family farming business. What 


neans is that the efficient commer- 
cial farmer gets farther and farther 
n the razor-edge of a high-risk 


other areas so that then the broad 
axe of acreage control has to take 
the good with the poor and leave 
everyone in a situation where it is 
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yperation, where management deci- very difficult to get a good living out SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
have to be sound if the enter- of just this one commodity. ‘at 
s to survive : 
In approaching a tough busine ( ‘R A M ( ) ( } 
what is the consumer telling — yer — org E F M NARCH 


bout this wheat business? 
\ll the evidence points to the fact 
that the farmin business in the 
uuntry face yme pretty dif- 
The trouble 
is that we have a mighty 
embly line turning out a Jot 
re of this product wheat than con- 
ume! ire showil 1 readiness to 


business decision 


In spite of all our valiant efforts 
in grain and milling (including the 
fine promotion work of the Wheat 
Flour Institute supported by our 
milling industry) we have seen U.S. 
per capita consumption of wheat 
flour losing ground in the last few 
decades. Even though population 


decision, the first thing one thinks of 
is research and, untortunately, the 
producers of grain—particularly of 
wheat——have been neglecting this far 
too long 


Research is the very guts of 
dynamic capitalism in America. The 
average industrial firm devotes 
about $2 of every $100 of gross in- 
come for basic market research, 
but only about 4¢ of every $100 
obtained from farm production goes 
for research to expand market uses. 


I know of at least one exception in 
the case of wheat—-the Oregon wheat 
people are working in Japan to de- 
velop the use of bread, and a form of 
noodle made from wheat, in competi- 
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has increased by about one third tion with rice. This research, howevet 
since 1935, we are still able to sell is likely to benefit the soft wheat of ~ 
only about the same total amount the Pacific Northwest rather than , , — , ; 
of flour. our hard wheats Specialists il [lilling 
I ur own company we are now The wheat farmers of this area do [i di H ASN Wh 
trving to attack this proble ij of course, have already at their com- ; * 7h f 
Pd twee ie Qayhlem, with Senda great many cols and ee | CaNAAIAN Hara Spring Whea 
vhich contains a balanced protein search facts they can use in reach- ¢ 
r the first time. makes our ing decisions about the future GUARANTEED BRANDS 
pring bread wheat fully com- But they have tended to leave the 
etitive with meat, milk, eggs anc research job largely to others, and 
| hn Oe ee ae Gee caltages ond Ga toiral 1” PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
\ this is important, because government have done great work 
t t ne time that the consumer within the means at their disposal CANADA CREAM STERLING 
turning thumbs down on the total funds allocated for research 
1 potatos he has shown a are terribly small considering the size 
' di mand for the so-called of the wheat industry UNION 
diet of animal products The only cure for this is for the 
Com] 1956 \ 1935-39, per capi- farm businessmen who are the chief 
nption of 1 meat went up beneficiaries of any such research to WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO LIMITED 
; 23.3 poultry meat take a greater interest and much 
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The baker's order moves fast 
usually by phone—to the near 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according t 
baker’s flour specificatior 

the order is forwarded 

Pillsbury plant that 

ticular kind of wheat 

flour. Pillsbury, with coast 
milling facilitie 

exactly the kind ol 

fies...at the greatest s 

him. What’s more, Pillsbury 


Flours uniformly meet thes 
fications, delivery afler d 
thanks to the exacting | 
Quality Control Department 
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Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars 
is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95 
Ibs. of flour ) be routed via any railroad line, anywhere 
country. This modern service is ible on request to any baker who 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
distribution 1s veryday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 
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From all parts of the U.S. orders 
flow smoothly into transportation 
offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 
are processed and passed on to mill 
supervisors for production and load- 
ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 
as to delivering railroad line and the 
cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 
recognizes the great importance of 
distribution today. It was the first 
mill to place a vice president in 
charge of transportation. This de 
partment has a noteworthy record 
of leadership in developing new 
ways to ship flour, improving han- 
dling methods and working out 
shipping practices and rates with 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


What sells baked foods? (NO. 4 IN A SERIES) 


IT COSTS ABOUT 3° A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- 
dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts... 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 
through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. Al a cost of only '\/; of a cent per one-pound 
loaf per 1000 miles! 





Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 
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. as did civilization itself... 














Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 
bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 





are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 






























best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently ... 
and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 


dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 





... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 3l—Nebraska wheat show, 
York, Neb.; contact, Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Oct. 31—Chesapeake Section, 
\mertecan Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L,. Harris, U.S. 
Pood and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and tl, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 


fulo, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., FE. K. 


Hall, dr., Wallace & Tiernan Ine., Los 
Angeles, Cal, 

Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


Novy, 11-12-—American Corn Millers 
Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; see., James W. Robinson, 178 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago, I, 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Ine., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; see, Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn, 


Noy. 18-19—New England Bakers 
Asen., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.: exec, sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov 10—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec, Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 


Nov, 21-22—District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Nov. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
Amertean Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty's Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Nov. 80—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec. George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co,, St, Joseph, 
Mo 


Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, TL 

Dec. 18-14—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; see., Richard 
Magerkurth, C & G Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, 
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Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 


anapolis, Ind. see. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 


Asesn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 28-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 


ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Ince., Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Jan, 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan, $1-Feb. 2—Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stagouting, Pinchurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C, 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, dJr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 28-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colo, 

Feb, 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor EF. 
Marx, Room 1854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Wl. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.O, 


April 7-11--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio;  sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 27-80—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 


hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
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Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsen- 
mailer, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 








By John 


WASHINGTON — Census Bureau 
reports taken in April, 1957, indicate 
a continued and even accelerated de- 
cline in the farm population of the 
nation since 1950. The latest report 
shows that the rate of decline indi- 
cates a sharper curve than was evi- 
dent in the 1956 sampling of farm 
communities 

The 1957 sample census shows that 
the farm population now amounts to 
12% of the total national population 
of about 170.5 million persons as com- 
pared with the 166% of the 1950 
estimate out of a national population 
of 151 million 

In making public this analysis, cen- 
sus Officials advocate some caution 
in accepting the bare data at its face 
value. They point out that they are 
using a somewhat different definition 
of “farm” population and that, in 
April of this year, conditions at the 
farm level were somewhat different 
than when the 1956 census was taken 
in May of that year. 

However, the basic trend of decline 
in the numbers of persons on farms 
continues both as to numbers and 
their relationship to the total nation- 
al population. 

The losing trend shown by the farm 
population seems to lend strong con- 
firmation to the farm program plan- 
ning of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, who has attacked the 
high price support program 
Loss of Older People 

The census report reflects the loss 
of older people from farms and tends 
to confirm USDA opinion that small 
farms or marginal farms are being 
lost as entities. It is possible that, in 
many instances, they are being ab- 
sorbed by larger farm units in the in- 
dustry’s drive for increased unit ef- 
ficiency through mechanization. This, 
in turn, leads to lower production 
costs 

The bureau attributes the sharp de- 
cline which occurred in the 12 month 
period, 1956-1957, to the availability 
of social security benefits to older- 
age farmers. This acceleration, the 
bureau says, would have its greatest 
impact during the first years of the 
operation of social security benefits. 

A breakdown shows that the farm 
population decline is general in all age 
groups between 14 and 65 years, but 
numerically the largest population 
drop is found in the age grouping of 
25-44. 

Despite the census bureau admoni- 


Cipperly 








tion against abrupt acceptance of its 
data without some qualification, the 
report does appear to support Mr. 
Benson in his contention that the 
present farm programs are not work- 
ing and probably will not work until 
they are modified to meet the swiftly 
changing economic environment of 
farm communities. 








Dr. William Bradley 


Chesapeake Section, 


AACC, to Hear Talk 
On Baking Additives 


BALTIMORE, MD.-—Dr. William B. 
Bradley, president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, will address the next meet- 
ing of the Chesapeake Section, AACC, 
on the place of nutrient additives in 
balanced bakery products. The sec- 
tion will meet Oct. 31 at the Log 
Lodge, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

The use of fats in the baking in- 
dustry was the subject of a talk 
given to the Chesapeake Section re- 
cently by Ralph B. Morris of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. The meeting also in- 
cluded dinner at Marty’s Park Plaza, 
Baltimore, and a short business ses- 
sion. 


, 
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Atoms to Agriculture 


WINNIPEG Agricultural gradu- 
ates were challenged to take a live in- 
terest in atomic energy and its bi- 
ological implications by Dr. J. C. 


Woodward, Ottawa, pre 
Agricultural Institute of 


In addressing the 
f the 


ident of the 
Canada. 

Winnipeg branch 
recently Dr. 
igriculturists 
a real and active part in 


Ol I organization 
Woodward warned that 
must have 


the development of a national policy 
regarding the use of radioactive prod- 
ucts. Otherwise there could be a na- 
tional policy which is unrealistic as 
far avriculture concerned, he 
said 

We are on the threshold of a 
greatly expanded use of nuclear en- 
ergy,” Dr. Woodward said. “This will 
involve a wide distribution of fission- 
able material and the increasingly 
erious problem of ensuring adequate 


This 
in cases of in- 
iccidents or of indiscrimi- 
wartime use 


protection for our population. 
problem will be acuté 
dustrial 
nate 

“It will be a chronic problem not 


only in protecting users and in dis- 
posing of industrial wastes but in 
keeping the general background radi 
itions to a level which will not jeop- 
irdize human health or procreation, 

Agriculture will undoubtedly bene- 
fit indirectly from the applications of 
itomic energy in industry 

As agriculturists are responsible 
for a great many useful species of 
plants and animals and through them 


the world’s 
ignore the 


food supply, they cannot 
implications of an ac- 


cidental or planned buildup of radio- 


activity which would disrupt breeding 
programs or which would render food 
material unfit for human consump- 
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tion. They must accumulate the basic 
information on the implications of 
atomic energy to agriculture while 
there is still time to set up adequate 
preventive measures,” he explained. 

Dr. Woodward added that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
British are keeping tab on the build- 
up of radioactivity in Canadian soils, 
plants and animals. In addition, the 
Canada Department of National 


Health and Welfare is conducting 
surveys on milk and has plans for 
other food products. “Unless, how- 


ever, we ensure that we are at least 
up to the frontier of knowledge, we 
agriculturists will be unable to act 
even as scientific advisers in setting 
up a national policy to ensure con- 
tinuing agricultural production and 
an acceptable food supply,” Dr. Wood- 
ward warned. 

“Our lackadaisical attitude has al- 
ready forced us into a position where 
civil defense officials are going ahead 
with a bulletin to instruct our farm- 
ers on how to handle their soils, crops 
and animals in radioactive 
contamination. This job was handled 
by the agriculturists in the U.S. and 
in Great Britain . " he explained 

Dr. Woodward said that while there 
is nothing to panic about, there is a 
buildup of radioactivity. He said he 
would like to see agriculturists taking 
more interest in the problem. 

Dr. Woodward is associate director 
of the Experimental Farms Service, 
Canada Department of Agriculture 


“HOT” FARMING—Farm land at 
Compton in Berkshire, England, was 
made temporarily radioactive recent- 
ly to simulate contamination from a 
nuclear bomb explosion. Farm hands 
carried on their work in respirators 
and polyethelene suits. The whole area 
was sealed off with a link chain fence, 
and tractors and farm implements 
were fitted with plastic covers. The 
tests were designed to determine how 
much radioactive strontium would be 
taken from the soil by various crop 
sown on land subjected to radioactive 


case of 


fallout, such as might occur during 
nuclear war. Also, it was hoped that 
the tests would disclose whether or 


not different methods of cultivation 
affected the amount of strontium 
taken up. Tests involved spraying the 
ground, a chalky soil, with radioactive 
strontium No, 89. Results to date sug 
gest that liming can reduce a plant's 
absorption of where the 
soil has a marked calcium deficiency 
jut, apart from this, it was indicated 
that little can be done to bring con- 
taminated land into safe use more 
quickly. Some advantage might be 
gained by choosing crops less affected 
by radioactivity, and there is a chance 
that uptake might be reduced where 
shallow rooted crops are grown on 
soils which have been deep-plowed in 
one operation. Experiments are to be 
extended to five other centers, 
on a different type of soil 


MAIS A L’/AMERICAIN—AI!most al! 
corn in France }j fed to livestock 
A few French restaurants serve corn 
“Mais a l’'Americain,” or “corn-on-the 
cob.” But the French public still 
reluctant to taste this American deli- 
cacy. 


strontium 


each 





BUMPER HARVEST FROM BET- 
TER FARMIN G—Preliminary re 
ports from the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department 
Agriculture credit the prospect ofa 
good harvest in Western Europe not 
only to favorable weather, but also to 
the benefits of better farm  tech- 
nology. In a report recently released, 
FAS says that since World War II 
farm productivity in Western Europe 
has grown at a rate unparalleled in 
the history of that area. According 
to the report, total farm output (ex- 
clusive of the Mediterranean coun 
tries) is now 25% above pre-war. The 
gain is credited to several factors: 1 
The use of fertilizer has increased al 
most 80% over pre-war years; 2. Me 


chanization has helped to replace 
labor lost to industry, and tractors 
now total more than 10 times the 
number available prior to the war; 
3. Diseases and pests affecting live- 
stock and plants are under better 


control through the use of new chem 
icals, government aid, and interna- 


23 


tional cooperation; 4. Grassland man 
agement is improved, with better seed 
mixtures and better methods of graz 
ing, harvesting silaging 
plus better 
have brought higher milk 
better hogs, improved poultry 
and more eggs from individual 
In conclusion, the report fore 
that Western Europe's farm 
productivity will continue to rise from 


curin ind 
) Livestock breedin 
feeding 
vields, 
stock 
hens 


casts 


the momentum that technology has 
given it, even if government aid to 
agriculture decreases 
eee 
SHORTCAKE 


No room for questions or debate: 
The name is most appropriate 
Considering how short, how lean, 
How brief the interval between 
The moment when the family’s eyes 
First glimpse the culinary prize 
And that one when the final bite 
Means every crumb has taken flight! 


Grace V. Watkins 
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Stocks on Oct. 1 at 
Peak, Underscore 


Farm Problems 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's stock position 
report for feed grains as of Oct. 1 
writes the record of the bankruptcy 


of the present farm program, with 
its acreage allotment and support 
system 

The report confirms the truth of 


repeated statements of Ezra Taft 
tenson, secretary of agriculture, who 
has charged that the farm program 
that he inherited was nothing less 
than a path of disaster for farmers 
everywhere. 

The report on stocks of grain in 
all positions shows that there were 
on hand as of Oct. 1 more than 70 
million tons of feed grains—corn, 
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Grain Pile-Up Mars Farm Outlook 


oats, barley and grain sorghums. This 
total is an all-time supply record for 
the date. It is nearly 9 million tons 
more than the figure for a year ago 
and about 8 million tons over the 
previous record feed grain supply of 
62 million tons on Oct. 1 in 1955 


“Staggering” Report 

The grain stocks report is little 
less than staggering. How USDA can 
hold the price line for feed grains at 
the country level this winter and 
next spring, and hold down a burst 
ing expansion of swine production 
is a major problem—a_ condition 
which cannot be talked down as long 
as farmers can add and subtract 

Every attempt of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to ask adjustment of 
farm programs to his theories 
been rejected by Congress. In fact 
the Secretary swallowed some “crow” 
as he assented to palliatives sueh as 
the Soil Bank, which Congress forced 
on him, and which has also been a 
failure in adjusting production 

Stocks of old corn in all positions 


has 


on Oct. 1 were 1.35 billion bushel 

the largest of record and 16% above 
a year ago, Oats stocks were 13% 
larger, and barley stocks were 19% 


larger. The carry-over of grain sor- 
ghums on Oct. 1 was slightly under 


last year’s record. (See accompany 
ing table for details.) 
This USDA report is subject to 


more disturbing news after the No- 
vember crop report is issued. Many 
observers believe that the grain sor 
ghum crop, recently estimated at 515 


million bushels, may turn eut to be 
closer to 600 million 
Sorghum Loan 
This week USDA made a signifi 
cant decision on loan rates for the 
sorghum crop when it fixed a high 
rate of $2.75 cwt. for the Pacific 


Northwest. This is equivalent to that 
previously available for sorghum 
storage under loan in California. 

This decision, according to CSS 
officials, was necessary to stimulate 
movement of stocks of sorghum 
grains from the Great Plains states 
to flat storage in the Pacific North 
west to clean out terminal storage 
in the Great Plains when USDA may 
be compelled later this crop year to 
take over large amounts of sorghums 
now expected to go under loan 

At USDA, officials familiar with 
loan programs say that the high 
terminal loan rates available in Cali 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest will 
stimulate further expansion of the 
sorghum crop in those sections next 


year, 
All such decisions as this new sor 
ghum loan rate are seen as little 


more than an expedient of officials 
who are grappling with this “bank- 


rupt” condition of the entire farm 
program, 
This condition cannot be laid at 


the doorstep of the Secretary like an 
unwanted child, but must be attrib 
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uted to the embarrassed 
national and state farm 
who embraced under the cloak of 
the Steagall amendment during the 
war and who have refused to depart 
from the comfort of those blankets 
in the intervening years 

There is nothing on the horizon to 
lead the way out of the excessive 
grain production mess other than a 
drouth, a war or a complete dumping 
of the surpluses into the ocean. Ex- 
ports even under liberal terms of 
Public Law 480 can’t do the job. 

There always remains the question 
whether the nation is willing to ac- 
cept a new realistic farm program, 
which would fix a goal of efficiency 
of production, rather than a sugar- 
coated pill of price supports as dis- 
pensed by the political doctors 

The Benson theories on farm pro- 


parents, 
politicians, 


grams currently look good, but there 


ean be no doubt that the Republican 
politicians, sensing the necessity of 
a campaign issue, would prefer to 
dump the Secretary and adopt a 
modified Brannan plan in an effort 
to please farmers in the Great Plains 
states and the Corn Belt 
Meanwhile, a look at the stocks re- 


port shows that this is the fifth con- 
secutive year of increases in the 
carryover of old crop corn. Nothing 


more that could be said would more 
clearly show the failure of the pres- 
ent support and acreage control sys- 
tem. At every point, stocks of corn 
have increased, and the nation faces 
a new crop estimated at 3.3 billion 
bushels. Government efforts to dis- 
pose of its share of the carryover 
have been spartan but inconsequen- 
tial in results. 

While some politicians would have 
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a new Secretary and a modified Bran- 
nan plan, it is noted that even such 
a plan cannot dispose of the sur- 
pluses 

The pile-up of feed grains also bears 
heavily on the new record crop of 
soybeans, and the grain supplies will 
be a drag on bean prices. 

Mr. Benson seems to have come 
to the end of his political trial. He 
has been a staunch fighter against 
impossible odds—first the farm law 
which he inherited, and next the 
favorable crop conditions. 

He is somewhat like the baseball 
pitcher in a World Series game who 
pitched a no-hitter up to the last man 
at bat in the last inning, who slugged 
a homerun on a bad ball. 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Receipts of Grain 
Decline at Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO—-Grain receipts in 


the Toledo market for September 
were off from both the previous 
month and September, 1956, while 


shipments were off from the previous 
month but up from September a year 
ago, according to figures compiled by 
the Toledo Board of Trade 

teceipts last month totaled 4,212,- 
197 bu., compared with 10,351,361 bu 
in the previous month, and 4,331,956 
bu. in September, 1956 

Shipments last month were 3,834,- 
653 bu., compared with 6,360,894 bu. 
in the previous month and 3,621,956 
bu. in September a year ago 

Last month's included 1,- 
299,226 bu. wheat (89,829 bu. by lake 
freighter), 2,259,398 bu. corn, 312,533 
bu. oats, and 337,340 bu soybeans 

In September a year 


receipts 


ago, receipts 


Stocks of Grains, Oct. 1, 1957, With Comparisons 


(in thousand bushels) 


Grain and position 
WHEAT— 
On farms* 
Terminals? . > 
Commodity Credit Corp.t , 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*{ 
Tota! 
RYE— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t sl 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses"? 


Total 
CORN— 
On farms* 
Terminals? ; 
Commodity Credit Corp.$ ‘ 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*{ 


Total 
OATS— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*4 


Total 
BARLEY— 
On farms* 
Terminals? 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*{ 


Total 
SORGHUM GRAIN— 
On farms* 
Terminals? . ° 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses*{ 


Total 
SOYBEANS— 
On farms* 
Terminals? ; 
Commodity Credit Corp.$ 
Processing plants** 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses" 


Total 
FLAXSEED— 
On farms* 
Terminals? : 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
All others*] .... 


Total ; 
*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board 


*#Commercial stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS 


























included 1,702,343 bu. wheat, 1,676,- 
164 bu. corn, 515,726 bu. oats, and 
416,780 bu. soybeans 
Oct. | Av Oct. |, July |, Oct. |, 
1946-55 1956 1957 1957 
507,425 417,27 59,540 388,390 
278 460 467'254 313/481 412.237 
34'194 134'362 91'010 82:83 
487.712 778.461 444'326 715,103 
1,307,792 ‘1,797,353 908,357 1,598,613 
12,065 12,601 2,066 15,373 
5'924 10517 2'023 7'684 
33! 225 149 25 
4,448 4,985 2,416 6,502 
~ 22,768 28,328 6,654 29,584 
317,034 300,095 1,118,383 416,276 
17'443 64.134 149'264 115.856 
229'246 599:768 406164 514/023 
54'903 201'498 288'989 310/497 
618,627 1,165,495 1,962,800 _—«*1, 356,652 
1,061,048 923,394 191,840 «1,079,183 
27'309 38'424 12'066 25'420 
2'454 688! 2'079 2'277 
58'045 82'562 32'557 77'189 
1,148,656 1,051,261 238,542 1,184,069 
180,409 225,013 41,546 272,305 
24'729 51.447 31'252 44'855 
156! 1983 4082 4.615 
75\182 110'446 49'830 141/955 
” 282,511 308,889 126,710 463,730 
85,178 5,553 8,606 3,412 
6976 23'755 19'922 18'806 
1036 r 8 20 
12'194 52,062 70,462 58,402 
$27,210 81,376 98,998 80,640 
2,464 1,995 36,805 3,657 
746 369 5583 3'539 
166 0 74 0 
834 291 18,724 1,493 
555 1,076 26.109 1241 
4,763 3,731 87,295 9,930 
18,848 28,34! 2,60! 13,981 
#6'689 2'049 9211 3°73) 
a4 0 0 0 
$12,639 14,484 7,687 10,708 
40,18) 44,874 19,499 28,420 


at 45 terminal cities 


tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; other CCC- 


owned 


rain is included in the estimates by positions 


TAI! off-farm storages not otherwise designated, including merchant mills 
#1947-5S average 
**Firms reporting crushings and stocks of soybeans to the Bureau of the Census 
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begins wih bread 
WANS GREATEST FOOD 


INDIANA PROMOTION—One of the best methods of bullding goodwill 


cementing public relations is to set up a model bakery at the state fair, many 


local and state associations 
Indiana Bakers Assn., 
picture, 
public 


are 
among others, 


learning. That 
did this year. 
plenty of local members of the industry were on hand to greet the 
and to help with distribution of bakery products. 


members of the 
As can be seen from the 


is what 





No Great Changes 


Seen in Soybean 
Prices in 1957-58 


URBANA, ILL A University of 
Illinois agricultural economist fore- 
casts that soybean prices will show 
no great changes during the coming 
year. T. A. Hieronymus believes the 
record supply means that price will 
be tied quite closely to the govern- 
ment loan. So prices can neither go 
down nor up very much, he claims. 

Mr. Hieronymus points out that the 
October government crop estimate is 


487 million bushels. Last year 456 
million bushels were produced, but 
this figure may be revised downward. 


With an early harvest last year, the 
1956 crop was used over a 124%-month 
period. This year, with a late harvest, 
the crop needs to last only about 11% 
months 

After deducting for seed, waste and 
export, Mr. Hieronymus estimates 
that about 367 million bushels will be 
available for crush and carryover. If 
the market is to show any firmness 


at all this year, the carryover must 
be cut to 10 million bushels, leaving 
a crush of 357 million bushels. The 
crush this past year was about 315 


million bushels. 

In order to get this larger supply 
of soybeans crushed, the economist 
estimates that processors will need a 
crushing margin of about 22¢. Add- 


ing this to the loan price of $2.18 bu. 
in central Illinois and a 5¢ elevator 
margin gives $2.45 as the gross value 


of soybean products. This would be 
equal to $47 ton for meal and 12%¢ 
lb. for oil. These prices seem extreme- 
ly unlikely this year if the entire soy- 
bean crop is to be used 

It appears that there will be a sub- 


stantial carryover of soybeans next 





HEAVY RESERVATIONS 
FOR AOM EXHIBIT 


KANSAS CITY — Donald 8S. Eber, 
executive vice president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, reports 
that 60 reservations have been made 


for booths at the trade exhibition to 
be held in conjunction with AOM’s 
annual technical conference in Min- 


neapolis May 5-8, 1958. Only 86 booths 
are available at the Hotel Nicollet 
and the 60 reservations were made by 
allied trade firms within two weeks 
of the announcement that bookings 
could be made. 





year, Mr. Hieronymus says. And this 
carryover will probably be owned by 
the CCC. Farmers probably will put 
enough soybeans into loan to move 
the price up to the loan, he states. 
Under similar situations in the past, 
the season's price peak has occurred 
early in the marketing year. Any 
time prices move above the loan dur- 


ing the coming year, large selling by 
farmers is likely, Mr. Hieronymus 
concludes. 

————$REAO 16 THE STAFF « re 


Cologne Tieds Fair 
Strengthens U.S. 
Export Contacts 


WASHINGTON—The exhibit of 
U.S. farm products at the Cologne 
Germany, fine foods fair has broaden- 
ed and_ strengthened 
tween German buyers 


contacts be 
and American 


exporters of U.S. farm products, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported 

The fair, held Sept. 28-Oct. 6, at 
tracted more than half a million per- 
sons. The significance of the promo 
tion is indicated by the fact that 
Germany in fiscal year 1957 was the 
third largest world customer for 


American farm products, USDA said 

Commodities displayed at the fair 
included wheat wheat products 
Private trade cooperating with 


and 
groups 


USDA in the exhibit included the 
Hard Red Winter Wheat Growers 
Assn. and the National Grain Trade 


Council 


Exports of Wheat 
From Oregon Show 
Drop in September 


PORTLAND— Wheat movement to 
foreign ports from Oregon during 
September dropped below the August 


export total, according to the month 
ly report of T. Ralph Harry, grain 
division chief of the state depart 
ment of agriculture 

September wheat totals were mors 


than 5.3 million bushels as 
to August totals of 


compared 
5.7 million bushels 


The amount of incoming wheat in 
spected in September was 7.7 mil 
lion bushels, or a little more than 
half a million bushels less than the 


previous month 

More barley was exported in Sep 
tember than in August, but barley 
imports dropped just a bit 

The Pendleton grain office branch 
reports twice as much flour inspected 
in September as in August, but wheat 
pea and hay inspect were down 
a bit. 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is. 


























































Flour rmiilds of America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 











VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1862 


p> 


FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





erated 


To insure uniformity ~« 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour : 


To increase absorption 





Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 










It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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N V Algemeene Wandel-en 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


\/ “MEELUNIE” 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - 


Moli 
Sula 


STARCH 


duras. It will be 
territory. The owner of the 


FIRST FLOUR MILL 
IN HONDURAS 


LONDON—F inal shipments are 


ww a (Flour and Starch Union, now being made of machinery pro- 
yf Ltd.) duced by Thomas Robinson & Son, 
po 4 Ltd, the British milling engineers, 
ad Heerengracht 209 for installation in the flour mill now 

_ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND being erected in the republic of Hon- 


the first mill in the 


plant Is 
Sula of San Pedro 


no Harinera 








Katablished 1486 





BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers Bundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amaterdam 
lhamrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 





62 Mark Lane 


Oodes: Riverside, A ih O 


Cable Address: ‘'Torni'', London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
LA INDON, £.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, COKN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


156 Wallace #t., GLASGOW, C.5 

Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

17 @t Nicholas @t., ABERDEEN 

26/28 High #t., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


ss 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


VLOUR IMPORTERS 26 


, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
EKETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICE ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
PLOULM IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Mauritaweg (Voatbox 196) 
KhOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
‘Twenteche Bank 
Itotterdam 


erences lie 


N. V., 


1200 Address: Vellxhen ! 





} revo: evan ableton Pelee LW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street 


LASGOW, 
ae... or 
OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICER ALMO AT 
IVERPOOL LEITH 
ELFAS1I 


FLOUR, 


IUBLIN BE 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, £. 1 
Established over 50 years 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 


CBERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MEROHANTS 


60 Wellington street GLASGOW,C 2 





Cable Address Dowreacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





C.. F. business much preferred 52, Mark Lane 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow LONDON,E.C.3 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Kotterdam 


19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ""Manvet,'’ Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St, GLASGOW 
“Dirvoma,’’ Glasgow 


LIN 


2, ¢ 
Cable Address 








Oable 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
SEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO 


thapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Address; “Frenne...” Liverpool 








STOLP & CO. 


47-48 leamrak 
AMSTERDAM, HOL 


Solleit offers directly from export mill 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


» bad. 
Cable Address Cleo” 
LAND 


ers all grades hardwheat, 


softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on re 


quest 








LOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: Bygrip, 
Hentloy's Complete Phrase, 
Twentache Bank, Amaterdam 


Codes: 


hankers 


A. B.C, 
Keference 


G RIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Amaterdam 
6th Ed., 


Guarantee 


Private 
New York 


Riverside, 
Trust 








AMSTERDAM 


WORKING ALL OVER 


! er Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappl), NS 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPUH, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


EUROPE 


V Cabl Addre “Matluch’ 








The Benson Tour: 
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Major Exporters Watch Japan 
As Market Battle Develops 


~ZRA TAFT BENSON, secretary 
~ of agriculture, has embarked on 


a merchandising expedition which will 
take him to a number of Far Eastern 
countries, all customers for U.S. farm 
products. Wheat will be the commo- 
dity engaging much of his attention. 
Watching him warily are the Cana- 
dians and Australians for they have 
long been critical of American sur- 
plus disposal activities in this area 
Some Canadian and Australian trad- 


ers claim to have blazed the trails 
Mr. Benson is now treading 
As far as the U.S. administration 


is concerned, there is a 
right is on its side for 
products found acceptance 
East—-even before the ad 
lic Law 480 schemes 
called give-away prog 
Japan is expected to be a 
battleground in the 
between the three major exporting 
contestants. While there, M1 
is expected to finalize arrangements 
for the signing of a new PL 480 deal, 
possibly involving to the 
of $47 million. Commenting 
and on the place of 
agreement, Japanese officials have ex- 
pressed the hope that the prospects 
of the agreement will alert the Cana- 
dians to the danger to their own 
wheat trade and will come across 
with generous credit 
retain their share of the bu 
These officials, and the millers who 
the wheat, have praised Canadi- 
an wheat on several occasions and say 


feeling that 
American 
in the Far 
vent of Pub- 
and 
rams 


other SO- 


major 
struggle for trade 


Jenson 


good value 
this, 


the 


on 
wheat in 


some terms to 


iIness 


use 


they prefer to use it because it re- 
sults in greater customer satisfac- 
tion. Canada has a trade agreement 


with Japan under which the 
undertake to accord Canada uncondi- 
tional non-discriminatory treatment 
with respect to the import into Japan 
of nine listed commodities, the first 
of which is wheat. Australia recently 
signed a trade agreement with Japan 
and this provided for the sale of a 
large quantity of wheat in return for 
certain trade concessions 

The chief suppliers of “roe to 
Japan in 1956 were the U.S., Canada, 
Australia and Argentina hotel im- 
ports were 2,277,022 metric tons. The 
U.S. supplied 1,080,143 tons; Canada 
904,471 tons; Australia 250,000 tons 
and Argentina 41,736 

Flour Imports 

Though the Japanese have a 
home flour milling industry 
have a capacity of more than 500,000 
sacks a day—flour imports are im- 
pressive. In 1955, imports totaled 32,- 
000 tons and in 1956, 46,000. The 
U.S. supplies around two thirds of 
the demand, the balance going to 
Canada. These imports consist mainly 
of clears required for the mono- 
sodium glutamate industry 

Another important crop which the 
Japanese must buy abroad is barley. 
In 1956, imports totaled 922,000 tons 
of which the U.S. provided 400,000, 
Australia 300,000 and Canada 200,000 

With a population of 90 million and 
a limited land area—-less than 
sixth is arable—Japan has to import 
ipproximately 20% of its food re- 
quirements. Rice is still the staple 
food despite the rapid advance of 
wheaten products in popularity during 
the past decade or so 

The home agricultural industry pro- 
duces upwards of 1.5 million tons of 
wheat a year while the barley grow- 


Japanese 


large 
the mills 


one 


ers turn in an average of 2.4 million, 
based on the production of the past 
five years. But rice outstrips them 
both with the average running at 10.5 
million tons. Import volume varies 
from year to year, depending upon 
local crops, availability of foreign ex- 
change and other factors. 

For the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1958, provision has been made for 


the importation of 500,000 tons rice, 
2.4 million tons of wheat and 880,000 
tons barley. This season’s domestic 
wheat and barley crops will fall un- 
der the average, due to adverse 
weather conditions and the authori- 
ties are not anxious to commit for- 
eign currency to additional imports 
at the present time because they are 
taking steps to redress the balance- 
of-payments position. Hence the in- 
terest in the PL 480 deal with the 
U.S. or some credit buying from Cana- 
da. 

The provision of wheat on terms 


acceptable to the Japanese is seen as 
imperative by trade interests in the 
U.S. If there is any slow down in sup- 
plies, all the ady gained 
through the programs to increase 
wheat consumption may be lost 


antages 


Bread Acceptance Growing 


J. L. Mutter, commercial counsellor 
at the Canadian Embassy in Tokyo, 
says that more than 50 years ago a 
Canadian government official in 


charge of a display at the Japan Ex- 
position in Osaka noted that the fu- 


ture for Canadian trade with Japan 
was bright and that “the Japanese 
were beginning to eat bread instead 
of rice.” It took many years for the 
transformation to gain full momen- 
tum but as a result of the efforts of 


the U.S., with major assists coming 
from the Oregon Wheat Growers Lea- 
gue, the consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts has increased substantially in 
recent years. The increase can be at- 
tributed to the acceptance of wheat 
by the young people of Japan and the 
school lunch program has played a 
major part. This program is only one 
part of the Japanese government’s 
policy of encouraging increased bread 
consumption in the interests of na- 
tional health. As the present genera- 
tion of school children grows up, Mr 


Mutter points out, a firm founda- 
tion is being laid for a large and con- 
tinuing and growing market for 
wheat. 

This trend prompts some North 


American traders to press for all as- 
sistance possible to the Japanese to 
insure that wheat is made readily 
available. If not, the ground work al- 
ready done will be wasted, they 
sert. 


as- 


Barley Interest 

The barley trade has an equal in- 
terest in the Japanese market. The 
barley imported into the country is 
mainly used for a cereal food known 
as “seibaku.” This is produced by 
hulling the grain, pearling it, steam- 
ing it, and rolling or pressing it. To 
be suitable for the purpose, the barley 
must be uniformly white in color 
When processed, seibaku resembles 
rice and is often mixed with rice, par- 
ticularly at times when rice is short 

Home grown barley is preferred by 
the manufacturers, with Australian 
and Californian following in that or- 
der. 


Currently, the 


Japanese 


are en- 
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H. E. Kennison 


REGIONAL MANAGER — Richard- 
son Scale Co, has announced that 
H. E. Kennison has been appointed 
manager of a newly created regional 
office which will serve the company’s 
sales area. The new office, 
with headquarters at 668 Van Houten 
Ave., Clifton, N.J., will have respon- 
sibility for the New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Philadelphia 
district offices including export. Mr. 
Kennison was manager of Richard- 
New York office prior to as- 
suming his new duties, and he has 
been with the company for 18 years. 


eastern 


son's 





iged upon a major land reclamation 
project. The annual food deficit is 
rowil is the population increases 
Statistics show annual additions of 
iround one million people. In the 
fiscal year ended March 1956, the 
cost of imported foodstuffs was $532 


million, 14% of the total cost of im- 


ports. The land which can be reclaim- 
ed, however, is limited and there ap- 
pears to be every prospect that the 
demand for imported grains will grow 
in future years 

READ is THE STA Fr Lire 


Pillsbury Plans 
To Close Plant in 
East Los Angeles 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., has announced that it is closing 
its formula feed plant in East Los 
Angeles about Nov. 15. The tremen- 
dous residential and industrial growth 
of Los Angeles has completely en- 
circled this mill, making its location 
unsuited to serve today feed mar- 
ket, the announcement said 

According to G. R. Peterson, feed 
divisior eneral manager, Pillsbury 
plans t trengthen its position in the 
expanding southern California feed 
business by this move 

The company will dernize and 
expand its facilities at Colton, Cal., 
which well located to serve the 
hifting location of poultry and live- 
stock production in the area 


E. J. Widner and Ralph Chapman, 


wh ave been plant manager and 
iles manager, respectively, for both 
the east Los Angeles and Colton 
plants, will continue in the same ca- 
pacits it Colton 


Other Pillsbury facilities in the Los 
Angeles area will not be affected by 
this move. They include a refrigerated 
foods plant and grain elevators in 
east Los Angeles, a grocery and bak- 
ery mix plant in Los Angeles, and a 


warehouse in Vernon 
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Canadian Cash 
Advance Plan 
Discussed 


WINNIPEG Legislation to provid 
cash advances for farm stored gra‘t 
in Western Canada and increased 
price stability for agricultural prod- 
ucts were the main agricultural items 
contained in the throne speech when 
Queen Elizabeth opened C 
23rd Parliament in Ottawa 

No details were given in the throne 
speech, but reports from Ottawa have 
forecast that the cash 
farm stored wheat will be 50¢ bu 
a six-bushel delivery quota pet 
cified The advance on 
is expected to be 20¢ and on barley 
35¢ bu 

Under the proposed system, reports 
say, the money will be borrowed by 
the Canadian Wheat Board from the 
banks with the interest paid by the 
federal treasury. The elevator com 
panies will be responsible for issuin;s 
the advances and ensuring that the 
grain is in the farm. It is 
expected that the government will set 
a maximum payment to any one farm 
er. The advance payments will be con 
sidered as income for income tax pur 
poses 

Welcoming the attention paid to 
farmers in the throne speech, J. H 
Wesson, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
president, said cash advances do not 
solve the basic problems of western 
grain growers. The problem of 
farmers, he said, is the unsatisfactory 
relationship between farm costs and 
farm particularly for wheat 
and other grains. 

Declaring that could re 
gard the throne speech with some op 
timism, Chris Hansen, president of 
the Saskatchewan Farmers Union 


inada 


advance on 
on 
spe 


acreage oats 


store on 


prices, 


farme1 


considered cash advances on farm 
stored grain a step in the right direc- 
tion and said they will provide a 


measure of relief to many farmer 
who have been unable to deliver grain 
because of serious el 
tion, 


ator conges 


Mr. Hansen was disappointed in the 


“complete absence” of any reference 
to the U.K. free-trade proposal. “Tf 
Canada ignores this proposal, will it 
force the U.K. to consider entering 


the European free trade area? Where 
does this leave Canada’", he asked 


BREAD iS THE STAFF ‘ re 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Wheat and flour ex 
port clearances out of Canadian ports 
dropped off during the week ended 
Oct. 23 and totaled only 2,624,000 bu 
to make it the second time since the 
beginning of the current crop year 
that the total has dropped below the 
3,000,000 bu. mark. Flour accounted 
for 725,000 bu. of the total, up slight 
ly from a week ago, with 556,000 bu 
moving under Cla iccount and the 
remaining 169,000 bu. going to Inter 
national Wheat Agreement buyer 

Class 2 wheat exports aggregated 
mere 1,237,000 bu., with the U.K. and 
USSR the two largest buyers in thi 
group and taking 512,000 and 327,000 


bu. respectively. The Netherlands 
took 199,000 bu. Six other countrie: 
were listed as Class 2 buyers, among 


them Belgium with 91,000 bu., Ger 
many with 37,000, Rhodesia 37,000 
Hong Kong 19,000 and Italy 15,000 


Germany, with 641,000 bu., took a! 
most all of the 662,000 bu. of wheat 
cleared to IWA purchasers, Clea 


Denmar} 
and 10,000 bu 
the remainde: 


ances to Ecuador and 
amounting to 11,000 
respectively, made up 














Bartleft a. Company 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











“ r ss s “ ’ s . | ™ 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 

Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 

and Feed Mills 
BUILDING 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





oe oy 


LOUIS, 
MO. 











KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
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Sioux City Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—O. T. Brew- 
ick, Terminal Grain Corp., was elect- 
ed president of the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange at its annual meeting. 

©. D. Siegfried, Cargill, Inc., was 
named vice president, and A. Meyers, 
J. J. Mullaney Co., was made treas- 
urer. E. J. Guinane was named secre- 
tary, chief grain inspector and weigh- 
master 

lL. Reoh, Benson-Quinn Co., was 
newly elected to the board of direc- 
tors and D. Tucker, A. Meyers and 
H. Jackson were reelected to the 
board 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


oe BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ MIL! & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 








THE 





Russell Hawk 


MANAGER RETIRES — The 
ment of Russell Hawk, advertising 
manager of Fuller Company for the 
last 22 years, has been announced by 
the company. Mr. Hawk first 
associated with Fuller when he joined 
the old Fuller-Lehigh Co. of Fuller 
ton, Pa., in the 1920's. Upon the 
ing of the Fullerton plant in 1931, he 
was employed in the advertising de 
partment of the Babcock and Wilcox 
Co, of New York until November, 
1935. At that time he joined the pres 
ent Fuller Co. as 


retire 


wis 


clos 








LA GRANGE MILLS advertising man 
RED WING, MINNESOTA ager. 
WHEAT FOR INDIA 
WINNIPEG-W. J. Brow: fed 
eral minister without porttfoli ha 
FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY said that India may rece 
quantities of Canadian wheat under 
Hubbard Milling Ce an agreement similar to one betwee 
India and the U.S 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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International Wheat Agreement Sales 
For Oct. 16-22 Total 2,153,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON 
during the period Oct 
2,153,000 bu. wheat (including 
equivalent) for recording under 
the 1957-58 year quotas 


The USS 


The sales for the period included 227,234 cwt 
wheat 


equivalent), and 1,627,000 bu 


Department of Agriculture has reported that 
16-22 the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
wheat 
the International Wheat Agreement 


wheat 
against 


and wheat flour in terms of 


flour (526,000 bu 
importing countries 


in wheat 


The principally 


involved in the sales were Japan and Germany 


Cumulative sales by the U 
year on June 1, 1957, are 
22,158,000 bu. and by 


42,235,000 
Australia 2,693,000 bu 


S. since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
bu. Cumulative 


sales by Canada are 





Grain Firms Display 
Interest in Leasing 
Toledo Facilities 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Two grain com- 
panies interested in leasing elevator 
pace here when such facilities are 


constructed ubmit 


to the To- 


are expected to 


proposals for such leasing 


ledo-Luca County Port Authority 
vithin the near future. According to 
ki. O. Jewell, general manager of the 
port, a master plan now adopted for 
uch facilities will be made an offi- 

il part of the records within a few 


aay 
The port authority must consider 
ill propo als by priy ite 
terms for 
port facilities to be 
ordance with the plar 
must be iven 
filing of the 
aid that both Anderson 
Maumee and ( 
probably will 
elevator 


concern re- 
questing construction of 
built 
Such 


within 


leasing of 
in ee 
consideration 
4) days after 
Vir. Jewell 
levator of 
Grain Co 


pian 


intinental 
eek terms 
for leasin grain 
the Middlegrounds if the 
thority should finance 
there 


Harold 


pace on 
port au- 
ucn a truc- 
ture 
Anderson, president of the 
Vaumec said that his company 
has already informed the port au- 
thority that it would be interested 
1.6 million bushel eleva- 
Middleground if the 
were acceptabk 


firm 


n leasin i 
tor on the 
rental term 

The m 
thority on 


ister plan puts the port au- 
record " intending to 
proceed with bulkheadin ind filling 
of the 65 acre Presque Isl ite ad- 
jacent to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
ind ore dock “to the extent 
funds are available.” 

As a first step, the 


coal 
that 


plan envisions 


bulkheading 1,000 ft. of the riverfront 
site and filling its low areas with ma- 
terial dredged from the river in 
creating a channel and ship berths 
This step would result in a land area 
of about 39 acres ready for develop- 
ment as a general terminal, 
with wharf space for two ships 


cargo 


According to the master plan, the 
remaining portion of the area will be 
developed to provide berthing space 


and facilities for additional general 
purpose and bulk cargo, including 
grain, as the need is indicated and as 


finances are available 

The Middlegrounds site of 17 acres, 
with 3,400 ft. of river frontage, could 
be developed with space for five ships, 
according to the plan. Grain elevators 
and related grain-handling facilities 
would be constructed as _ required, 
either by the port authority or by 
private concerns to whom part of the 
land would be leased for that purpose 
under the plan 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Makes Promotions 

ST. JOSEPH, MO Two promo 
tions have been announced by the 
Quaker Oats Co 

Charles Hinman, who has been St 
Joseph cereal sales manager, has been 
advanced to 


division sales 


manager of the company’s eastern di- 


assistant 


vision, with headquarters at Eliza- 
beth, N.J 

C. R. Martin, Quaker Oats manager 
in St. Joseph, said Mr. Hinman will be 


succeeded by Robert A. Frohlin, who 
has been in jobbing sales at the firm's 
Angeles office. Mr. Hinman has 
with Quaker 1938. M1 
Frohlin joined the firm in 1945 


Los 


been since 





Paank A. Tues, Pres. 


F, L. Rosunsury, Secretary 





Harry M. Srrarton, Vice Pres. 
Wittiam C, Enxe, Jr, Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Frrzearnick, Vice Pres, 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHErR Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Moisture Supplies in Western 
Two-Thirds of Kansas Best 
Of Record Since 1941 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Soil moisture 
upplies for wheat in the western 
two thirds of Kansas were the second 
largest of record dating back to 1940, 
exceeded only in the fall of 1941, ac- 
to the Kansas State-Federal 
Crop Reporting Service. The tests 
which were taken to a depth of 48 in 
during the week of Oct. 15, showed 
moisture available to an average 
depth of 43 in., compared to 19 in 
last fall and a 10-year (1947-55) av- 
erage of 33 in. The moisture content 
of the soil was 18.4‘ well above the 
13.3 i year ago and the 10-year av- 
erage of 15.4% 

Moisture in the soil this fall aver- 
aged 6.44 in. of water actually avail- 
able to plants in the top 4 ft. of soil 
for the western two thirds of Kansas, 
compared with 1.71 in. last fall. At 
field capacity the top 4 ft. of soil will 


cording 


normally hold about 8 in. of available 
water. District averages ranged from 
5 66 in. in the southwest up to 7.04 in 
the central district. Over four fifths 
of the available moisture in the top 
1 ft. was stored in the top 3 ft. of soil 


All of the western two thirds of the 
tate had good moisture supplies, with 
the uthwest and north central 
having the least moisture. The 
depth of available moisture for indi- 


ire 








Bayne 


Howard L. 


Bemis Bro. Veteran, 
Howard L. Bayne, 
Dies at Age 68 


KANSAS CITY—Howard L. Bayne, 


68, former manager of the Kansas 
City plant and sales division of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died Oct. 26 in 
i ‘ hospital. He had suffered a 
heal ittack the previous week and 
had been hospitalized since that time 


\ ciated with Bemis since 1912, 
Mr. Bayne retired in 1954. He started 


wkkeeper and rked his way 


[ h various departments, be- 
comir nanager in 1949 

M Bayne was born in Anthony, 
Kan ind moved to Kansas City 
Kans when he was 6 years old. He 
is survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ter n, two sisters, a brother and 


ichildren 


vidual districts has been exceeded in 
some previous years, but the soil was 
wetter this fall, so that the moisture 
content was the highest of record in 
the three western districts. In the 
western two thirds of the state the 
depth of dry topsoil averaged only .1 
in., compared to 3.5 in. last fall 

Weather and soil moisture condi- 
tions were favorable for seeding of the 
1958 wheat crop. Most of the seed 
ings are up to good stands, with some 
fields well tillered. The average 
height of wheat plants in the western 
two thirds of Kansas was quite uni- 
form, averaging 38 in., compared 
with .5 in. last fall 

Depths at which moisture content 
of the soil was determined included 
the top 6 in., the second 6 in., the 
2nd ft., the 3rd ft., and the 4th ft. The 
top 6 in. were classed as dry or slight- 
ly damp on less than 1% of the 338 
tests, and wet or moderately wet on 
92%. A year ago 68% of the tests 
made showed the top 6 in. dry o1 
slightly damp and only 32% wet or 
moderately wet. For the 2nd 6 in 
97% of the samples this fall were 
classed as wet or moderately wet 
compared with 64% last fall. Only 
1% were classified as slightly damn 
or dry this year, compared with 36% 
a year ago 

For the 2nd ft., 97% of the tests 
were classified as wet or moderately 
wet. compared with 44% last year 
Only 3% were classified as slightly 
dam» or dry. compared with 56% the 
previous fall. For the 3rd ft., 87° 
of the tests were classified as wet o1 
moderately wet, while 13% 
slightly damp or dry 
percentages for a year 
21 and 79%, resnectively 
4th ft. showed 68% wet or moderately 
wet and 32% slightly damp or dry 
compared with 15% wet or moder 
ately wet and 85% slightly damp or 
dry a year earlier 

In the western third of the state 
summer fallowed fields showed con 
siderably more moisture than contin 
uous cropped fields. The depth of 
available soil moisture in summer fal 
lowed fields averaged 46 in., compared 
with only 28 in. on continuous cropped 
fields. Moisture content on summer 
fallowed fields averaged 181% 
pared with 15.8% in continuous 
cropyed fields. The average height of 


were 
Corresponding 
earlier were 
Tests in the 


com 


wheat plants on summer fallowed 
fields was also vreater 4.2 in., con 
pared with 35 in. on = continuou 


cropped fields 

Soil moisture tests were made in 
wheat fields every 8 miles over a di 
tance of 3000 miles in the 
western two thirds of Kansas by field 
crews working cooperatively from the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and the US. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The soil tests 
shown as average depth of moisture 
from the surface, are based on test 
made to a depth of 48 in 


about 


moisture 


near 


CANADIAN PRICE INDEX 
WINNIPEG The 
index of 
used by Canadian farmers advanced 
fractionally from 240.6 to 241.0 be 
tween April and August this 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The August figure. how 
ever, is five points higher than a 


composite price 


commoditi« and services 


yea! 


year ago 





Byron 8S. Miller 


K-State Professor 
Awarded Fellowship 


MANHATTAN 
S. Miller, 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State College 
Manhattan, has been awarded a post 
doctoral fellowship for study in Eng 
land. The award from the National 
Science Foundation provides for 15 
months of research and training, be 
ginning in June, 1958 

Dr. Miller is a senior chemist with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
working in the hard winter 
wheat regional laboratory with 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in addition to his duties on 
the faculty. He will be going to Roth 
amsted Experimental Station, Har 
penden, Herts, England, a post gradu 
ate school of the University of Lon 
don. Rothamsted generally is regard 
ed as the senior of all agricultural re 
search institutions 

At Rothamsted Dr. Miller will work 
on the biochemistry of wheat plant 
resistance to diseases. He also will 
spend some time at the cereal re 
search station at St. Albans and at 
several other plant research and ce 
real evaluation stations in England 
and European countries. Mrs. Miller 
and sons, Richard and Bruce, plan to 
accompany him 


KANSAS 


associate professor in the 


Byron 





J Quality Millers Since 1879 | 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





The =, 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 






y THE 
WH ARELLY 
MILLING > & 
iy Wey 


. 
Pived 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








K 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwte. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Hua, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
elly Flour Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICEH: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


1700 Statler Midg. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 





J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











= 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











































CLIFF H, MORKIS & OO 





T 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,506,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SeaAT?Le, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


KasTeun KerueeenTaTive, #2 beaver Street, New Youn Orry 


“HE largest and most modern flour mill 


d elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 








ipacity last week, Sales averaged 
10%, compared with 23% the pre- 
ceding week and 317% a year ago 
iipping directions were fair. Prices 


re down 5@10¢. Quotations Oct, 
5, basis Kansas City: Family $6.50, 
baker hort patent $5.54, bakers in- 
termediate $5.44, first clears $5.12 
econd clears $4.82 

Oklahoma City: Sales were only 
fair on flours, Quotations Oct, 25, 
delivered Oklahoma points in car- 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 











KNAPPE MILLING 


. COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY ‘MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 








— 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Eemphatically Independent 











“RUSSELL’'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our millis located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eon, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“For SUPER Results 






‘SY USE QUAKER 
’"; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








lots: Family 
7.30, standard 
unenriched short 
9% standard 
straight grade 
lots higher on all 
Hutchinson: Little business from 
either bakery or family flour outlet 
was reported by mills in Hutchinson 
and nearby areas the past 
Most officials believe buyers are coy 
ered well until the first of the year 


S7.10@d 
bakers 


short een 
$6.10@6.4( 
patent $5,99@6.09 
patent $5.89@5.99 

$5.8475.94. Truck 
grades 


week 


The wheat futures market slumped 
2¢ during the week, causing, along 
with a firming of millfeed market, a 
5¢ decline in most flour brands. Mill 
operations were strong, with opera 
tions at a full five-day Prospects 


are that this mark would be almost 


met this week. Quotations Oct, 25 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.25706.35;: baker hort pat nt in 


papers $5.45@5.50 
5.40 
Ft. Worth: 


tandard $5.494 


Dullness pervaded the 


flour market again last week, with 
sales amounting to only 15% to 20% 
of capacity, about one-half of which 
was government busine Specifica 


tions on old 
running an 
There 


orders kept the mills 
average of five day 


was very little change in 


prices. Quotations Oct. 25, 100 Ib 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
flour $707.20: standard bake un 
enric hed $5.8575.95, first cleat un 
enriched $5.10@ 5.20, delivered Texa 
common points 
Central West 

Chicago: Flour trading remained 

on the slow side in the central state 


during the week ending 
sales amounted to only 


Oct. 28, and 


20 to 29% ol 


five-day milling capacity. Apparently, 
neither the action of wheat prices or 
any other market indications tended 
toward revival of flour trade in the 
area, and it was thought by some 
mills that no further big buying would 
develop until probably year end 


Bakers and jobbers remained indiffer 


ent toward fresh bookings, being well 
fortified with order backlogs. Sale 
that did develop were only in small 
lots to the regular trade 

Soft wheat sales were also slow, 
mostly of cracker and some specialty 
types 

Quotations Oct. 25: Spring top pat 
ent $6 1046.50, tandard $606.40 
clear $5.60@5.85, hard winter short 
$5.500 5.95, 95% patent $5.40@5.85 


clear $5.69@5.80; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter high ratio $7.45@7.70 
soft winter short $6.60@06:79, stand 
ard $6.05, clear $5.02@5.35; cookie 


and cracker flour, papers, $5.35@5.45 

St. Louis: There has been no in 
terest expressed by flour buyers for 
new bookings during the past week 
Softening futures prices, stock mat 
ket declines and the Syrian news did 
not spur’ activity. Most mills have 


ample open contracts, and their cu 








tomers seem well satisfied to work 
. o ° a GRAIN 
Se mamtnus MERCHANTS 








**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


“Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 














down commitments. The regular p.d.s. 
buyers took normal requirements, just 
maintaining their replacement needs 

Shipping 
received in 


directions continue to be 
excellent volume, more 
o on soft wheat flours than on hard 
or spring. Some mills are slightly 
behind on shipments and their direc- 
tions on hand add up to a seven-day 
run 

Quotations Oct. 25, 
flour, cottons: Top patent $6.20, top 
hard $7.30, ordinary $5.80; bakers 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.70, 
clears $5.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.58, standard $5.60, clears $4.95; 
pring short patent $6.65, standard 
$6.55, clears $6.40 


East 


Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in the spring wheat flour mar- 
ket last week. Current levels 
stantially above a month 
consumers who at that time 
had plenty of flour on the 


carlots: Family 


are sub- 
ago and 
said they 
books now 


wish they had made commitments. 
During the week springs moved up 
i¢ 


Activity in Kansas flour was nil 
except for an account here and there. 
It was said that some consumers are 


getting close to the end of their 
bookings and that they would have 
to come into the market, but so far 
their orders have not appeared. Kan- 


sas flour declined 9¢ 
Clears were 

lighter flour 

alleviate the 


unchanged 
output 
over 


Somewhat 
has helped to 
supply 
Cake flour was unchanged, but 
pastry was off 5¢. There was little 
interest because consumers are still 
working off the books 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
only fair, and he added, “Collections 
have been rough for several months.” 


jakery sales volume has been hold- 


ing up fairly well, but companies 
which serve schools have had a sub- 
stantial drop in bread volume result- 


ing from the flu and grippe epidemic 
Export activity improved last week 


and continued improvement is antici- 


pated, Poland bought 1,000,000 bu 
No. 2 wheat and 335,000 bu. No. 2 
red. Austria bought 700,000 bu. U.S 
wheat and Japan came in for 1,000,- 
000 bu. Pacific Coast white. Mills 
have submitted bids to the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service for 1,170,- 


199 cwt. 48 ash flour for foreign re- 
lief distribution in exchange for Com- 


modity Credit Corp. wheat 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Three mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
6°4 days: one 5 days, and the re- 
maining mill just over 4 days 


Quotations Oct. 25: Spring family 


$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.89@7.09, 
short $6.64@6.84, standard $6.54@ 
6.79, straight $6.74, first clear $5.77 
76.03; hard winter short $6.07G 
6.58, standard $5.927@6.48, first clear 
$6.62; soft winter short patent $7.88 
@8.07, standard $7.30@7.37, straight 


$5.997 6.32, first 

New York: Demand for 
flours continued very 
out the week. Most 
ported holding fair 
and seem content to draw on 
reserves until a clearer over 
ket picture is in evidence 


$5.11@5.37 

all bakery 
slow through- 
buyers are re- 
to good balances 


clear 


these 
all mar- 
Those in 


short supply continue the practice 
of small lot coverage for immediate 
needs 

Family flour balances are reported 
rather low, but buying has not ma- 
terialized. The inquiry for semolina 
types also continued dull 


Although confirmation was lacking, 
it was reported that Brazil had pur- 
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chased a large amount of flour from 
the U.S. against old authorizations. 
Quotations Oct. 25: Spring short 


patent $6.91@7.01, standard $6.81@ 
6.91, high gluten $7.16@7.26; hard 
winter short patent $643@653, 
standard $6.28@6.38; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.64@7.25; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.85@6.25, high 
ratio $6.990@8.05; family $7.70 


Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally easier in the local market last 
week. Trading interest was extremely 
spotty and generally confined to small 
lots for immediate or nearby require- 
ments 

Springs declined about 7¢, with dips 
accomplished in small daily stages. 
Hard winters were 10¢ net lower for 
the week, while the only change in 
soft wheat flours was a 10¢ rise in 
family types 

Mill agents reported that trade in- 
ventories were still too substantial to 
encourage any concerted buying ac- 
tion. The modest dips of the week 
failed to impress any potential buy- 
ers, and this position seemed secure, 
as supplies were considered ample 

Quotations Oct. 26: Spring short 
patent $6.92@7.02, standard $6.82@ 
6.92, high gluten $7.17@7.27, first 
clear $5.87@6.22; hard winter short 
patent $6.4406.54, standard $6.29@ 
6.39; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.664 
7.27; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.27, soft wheat high ratio, 
$6.92@8.07; family, $7.72 

Philadelphia: Bakers and 
were mostly on the sidelines last 
week as local flour market prices 
continued on a narrow path. Mill 
representatives said their customers 
were showing additional caution in 
the wake of recent weakness in both 
commodity and security markets, and 
little hope is seen for any major re- 
vival in buying appetites until poten- 
tial buyers decide that 
picture is more to 


jobbers 


the economic 
their liking. 

The initial dip in wheat created 
more interest among buyers because 
they believed it might be the fore- 
runner of a downward revision in 
flour. But when flour gave a good 
account of itself and futures rebound- 
ed from their low points, activity 
contracted so that odd lots consti- 
tuted the bulk of the business trans- 
acted. In the week-to-week price 
comparison, springs were off about 
5¢ sack, while hard winters held un- 
changed 

Quotations Oct. 25, 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.15 
@7.25, short patent $6.90@7, stand- 
ard $6.80@6.90, first clear $6.70@ 
6.80; hard winter short patent $6.35 
16.45, standard $6.25@6.35; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.45@5.55. 
There practically 
activity last week. Family 
also neglected in both ad- 
vertised and unadvertised brands. Al- 
though retail family flour 
continue on a large scale jobbers 
and grocers are well stocked with 
supplies purchased at a price less 
than now prevails. They can wait 
until the first of the year to restock 
Springs, hard Kansas, clears and 
high gluten had a few hand-to-mouth 
sales, but here, too, bakers and job- 
bers have ample stocks until the first 
of the year. Streetcar and bus work- 
ers remain on strike and the down- 
and bake shops are hard 
Directions on all patents 
slowed 


100 Ib. cotton 


Pittsburgh: 
no sales 


flour 


was 
was 


sales of 


town stores 
pressed 
have 

Quotations Oct. 25, carlots, cot- 
tons, Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.35, medium $6.15 
@640, short $6.25@6.50; spring 
wheat standard patent $6.63@6.84, 
medium $6.68@6.89, short $6.73@G 
6.94: first clears $5.93@6.46, high 
gluten $6.98@7.19; advertised family 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS. {Pimms nm cons (FPGRAIN SERVICE 9 


a reduction of freight rates with ex u i 
Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt treme caution. Quotations Oct. 25 ; 
celivery . ‘ ' $5 95 ; . { ts j 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City #St. Louls Buffalo First patents ». », bakers paten Fe | 
Spring family $ 7.30 $7.40@7.70 94.90 in papers, $5.10 in cotton ; On 
Spring top patent 6.10@6.50 tario pastry to the trade $6.70, cake 


high gluten 6.34@6.44 6.89 


6.09@6.19 665 664@eeg 97.59 
6 


$6.50@7.45 $ $5 “$ 
J 
9 @ 
Spring standard 6.00@6.40 5.99@6.09 65 6.54 Millfeed 
Spring straight 74 ¥ 
Spring first clear 5.60@5.85 5.27@5.52 640 5.77@6.03 , New York Loulsville 
Hard winter family 7.55 6.45@7.30 Minneapolis: Bran and middling Chicago Memphis 
Hard winter short 5.50@5.95 5.52@5.57 5.58 6.07@6.58 \ 
w 5 3 
w 5 
6 
6 
@ 


shor 





ooo o~ 
_ 
= 


rrices were up $1 last week, mainly St. Louls Enid 
y ter phonderd 5 7 48 : hi i , . » time Kansas City Galveston 
er first clear 5.6 62 due to a sharp drop in running irre Omahe Houston 
7 and the closeness of colder weathe: Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
— sam wastue Buffalo Portland 
32. +~rather than to any excessive pick up Toledo Sen Frencisce 
89 in demand Columbus Los Angeles j 
14 The ek started Oct. 21 with mill Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C, k 
rhe week starte ( with mil Nashville Winnipeg, Man 


winter short patent 6.60 

winter standard 

winter straight 

winter first clear 5.02 
flour, white 5.20 

Rye flour, dark 445@ 

Ser » blend, bulk @ @6.05 


~ 
o 
WwwwrTeneece oe 


in a comfortable supply position, al 

























New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! , , , . ‘ KS 
though demand was light. By the se« : 
Sprir famil 7.70 6.90@7.80 
Spr "9 high ‘gluten J iy 26 J 1§$@7.25 : ° . {90h 10 ond day the demand for sacked bran T 3 6 M ! N A L fe 
Spring short 6.91@7.0! 6.90@7.00 6.73 94 6.65@6.85 had picked up. Bulk bran and midd . 
Spring standard 6.81@6.9! 6.80@6.90 6.63@6.84 645@665 A -? ais a a ELEVATORS k 
Spring first clear 6.70@6.80 5.93@6.46 5.90@6.25 continues oOo move OWLY lowevel b 
Hard winter short 6.43@6.53 6.35@6.45 6.25@6.50 600@615 although supplies remained tight and 
Hard winter standard 6.286@6.38 6.25@6.35 6.10@6.35 5.80@5.95 ‘ices fir B iweel light d Chicago Norfolk 
Hard winter first clear ‘ 5.15@5.45 prices firm y miaweek a TENT ae ' St. Louis Nashville m4 
Soft winter short pore <i : 5.65@6 00 mand had set in for both sacked and Kansas City Loulevite ; 
Soft winter straight 6.25 @ 5.25@5.55 : 5 ' emphis | 
et Ait rel te ee MES $ 460@sos bulk bran and midd the latter be Sai Enid 
Rye flour, white 5.65@5.85 5.75@5.85 @ 5.69@5.74 ing in searce supply. By the end of Buffalo «pane mg 
R flour ark @ 4.94@4 ot 
Sheeler ext buik 6.77@6.87 $ 671 re the week the demand was good all Toledo Fu Worth 
= iad — around, The only weak spot during Columbus 
eattie oronto innipeg 1d 
the peri wi red dog, whict 
Famity patent . $ ee Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 7 a od 2a Mocagente ‘ce 
Bluestem ; Bakers* 4.70@5.00 450@4.70 dropped in price in contrast with the 
Pastry Winter exportst 3.90 fairly good demand which has exist 
*100-lb. papers. #1/00-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William ed for heavier feeds the past several 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat fiour in 100-ib. papers ; I ' 
weeks. 
Quotations Oct. 25: Bran $30,500 
flour $7.60@7.80, unadvertised $6.90 bookings, but the larger flour buy- 31.50, standard midd $30,504 32 
7.34; pastry and cake flours $5.85 ers have booked their requirements flour midds. $374 41. red dog $39.50@ MILLING WHEATS 
“7.77 considerably ahead. Quotations Oct 13 ‘Rom 
25 - y a > $7.32 ; am . “ PROD in AREA 
South oes High gluten $7.32, ll Montana Kansas City: Millieed demand wa SVERY dhctediach ° 
$7.12, fancy hard wheat clears $7.02 good in the week ending Oct. 28, e pe = Ee 
New Orleans: Flour business dur- Bluestem bakers $7.11, cake $7.76 Pe . . T 4 
k eal a actry $76 en 48 me cially for sacked bran. The firmer hpi: ae pe 
in he past wee was practically a pastry $6.76, pie $6.46, 100% whole market caused prices to advance 25¢ re -_— - ? 


the slowest point for the current wheat $6.50, graham $5.89, cracked 
crop yea! 300kings of hard winters wheat $6.01, crushed wheat $6.45 
ind springs were limited to a small 


to $2 25, the sacked bran expenencin 
the greatest strength. Country trade 


FLOUR 


























exerted the pressure for the icked 
percentage of capacity. A small Canada bran mostly os i prompt shipment 
imount of business was passing on A 
p.d vhile baker ind jobbers Toronto-Montreal: Flour business basis, indicating low inventor 
orked on backlogs , was confined mostly to routine chan- oe + = a ndied a rested in 
> . y » ve) Cer an ecently, Supple ine en 
Mills did not press hard for busi- - 4 egrme me ween — aged erally adequate, Abate icked bran q Jennison Co. 
ness in view of the heavy demand on 4” nes eevee pe yy m for immediate shipment has been hard : a arene” 
existin contracts until the aggres- mand sguatansons Ost = sop _ to find Qu t ert Oct 8, carlot 
sive upswing in Wall Street gave a ent springs for use in Canada $5,804 fiom ats “ $39 50) paged on 
little encouragement. Howe ver. most 6.10 in 100 Ib. cottons, less cash dis . — a 3 a < wre ~wed as-is 576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
’ counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added shorts $32.504 33.25 icked; bran Telephone FEderal 2-6637 
mill eem to be marking time to for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 $27.25@28, short $294 29.75, mid MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
ome extent @5 in 100 Ib. papers, less cosh dis dlings $28@ 28.75, bulk re 
Sales on soft wheat flours were counts, with 15¢ added for cartage Hutchinson: The gap between 
few and not of any olume in face where used prices of shorts and bran which has 
of the difference between trade price There is little interest at the pres existed for several months was elimi 
ideas and those of the mills. Cracker ont time in winter wheat flour for "ated here the past week. Bran wa 
ind cookie bakers are working down either the domestic or export mar up $2.25 and shorts 50¢, with demand 
present contracts before entering ets Quotations Oct. 25: $3.90, 100 from feeders and dealers generall 
the market lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal exceeding supplies, Quotations Oct 
Shipping directions are good for Halifax 25, basis Kansas City, sacked: Bran 
this season, with ample stocks on A considerable quantity of winter 432.5033, shorts $32.500 33 
hand in bakeries wheat has been sold for export for Ft. Worth: Demand for bran wa -. Means your 
Export flour sales were light, with ghipment prior to the close of St active last week but offerings were flour is checked before loading 
only small lots to the Americas and Lawrence navigation, and there has light. Demand and offerings of gray | Jer is the fil ot 
nothing reported to Europe. Business een a firmer trend on this account horts were very modest. Quotation ne TO SS ee 
with Vietnam has not yet been ne- Quotations Oct. 25: $1.40@1.43 bu. Oct. 25, burlaps: Bran $414 42, gray ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
gotiated f.o.b, shipping point horts $420 43, delivered Texas com MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Quotations Oct. 25, in 100 lb. multi- Winnipeg: A slight increase was mon points; $2 higher on bran and 
wall papers, cariot pare winter recorded in the movement of Cana 
bakery short patent $6@6.15, stand- 





nm . a dian flour to overseas markets dur 
ird $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.15@ 


rs ; Phat : ing the week ending Oct. 23. with 4 entennial 
9.4 * Se bakery short pat- the week's total standing at 315.000 C M l L L s 8 ! N c ° 
LOO UoO =) 


ent standard $6.4576.65 a S. 34t 6.. 4 ‘ 
’ sacks, compared with the previous GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


t el ¢ O00 6 VF uv y > 
fir lear $5.9006.25, high gluten week's 290.400 sack Most shipments DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


















$6.904 7.10; soft wheat short patent . ‘ : ‘ 
$5.65 7 t ! ht $5 + = 6 o- moved on Class 2 account, with IWA . 

ao alg 2.209 M@O.0% ’ e ' ’ 000 
‘ ~ $4 6 : - on , ae oie buyers taking a modest 73.500 sacks GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ' foes J — 
cleat 9075.05 iigh ratio cake : “a ‘ ‘ = ot ; ; *. 
$6.15@6.55 Export interest generally is dull, but PYRAMND CONE MLOUR ' Sem Country ond 






domestic trade is holding up well 

*f although mills continue to operate 

Pacific Coast on a short work week. Prices are 
Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour firm Quotations Oct. 26 Top patent se 





CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ‘i : 
\ Terminal 
Lous 1 , 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS F f 
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mill vere grinding near capacity springs for deli very between Fort 
last 


' 
yw aloes ! 
’ week filling previous orders. No William and the British Columbia ‘ti F -* P 
new business was reported, but the boundary, cotton 100's $5.70@6.10 4 . : 
mills are booked through November. second patents, cottons $5.45@5.85 _ = 
Portland: The flour market showed second patents to bakers, paper 100’s i 
littl iriation, with bookings light %$450@4.70. All prices cash carlots LE a ~- 
ind mills still busy or d export and Vancouver: Domestic flour trading NEW SPOKANE _MILb “Ome OF 
domestic bookings. The larger mills was steady and prices unchanged , THE WORLD'S, MOST “MODERN 


ire working at or near capacity, but Export activity, on the other hand 
interior mills are slowing down. Do- showed fair improvement compared 
mestic business is only fair as tonew with recent weeks, the main atten MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based 


on carload 
ots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Bostor 
Br $35.50@36.00 $30.50@31.50 $3650@39.00 § @44.00 $ @ 
Standard midds 36.50@37.00 30.50@32.00 39.50 44.00 @ 
r midds 41.00@42.50 37.00@41.00 @ @ 
u doq 46.00@47.06 §39.50@43.00 44.00@45.00 @56.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Uy . $32.50@33.25 $37.50@38.00 $41.00@42.00 $4200@43.75 § D 
Short 32.50@33.26 37.60@36.00 42.00@43.00 42.00@43.75 a 
Mill rur ; ‘ier oe PP os @ 235.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $42.00@43.00 $44.00 @4é 00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg - 30,00@35.00 34.00@36.00 34.00@42.00 





0¢ higher on shorts compared with 
previous week 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Bran advanced $2.25 and shorts 50¢. 
(Juotations Oct. 25, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $32.50033, shorts $32.50 

Oklahoma City: Poor sales of mill- 
feed were attributed partially to im- 
proved pastures, Quotations Oct, 25, 
traight cars: Bran $32.75@33.75, 
millrun $33.63 7 34.63, shorts $34.50% 
$9.50. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
ill classes 

Chicago: Demand for millfeeds was 
omewhat improved during the week 
ding Oct. 28 in the central states, 
nd the market firmed, Most buyers 
hoped prices would be maintained at 
the present level, Quotations Oct. 25: 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








a Hoard of Trade Building 





PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milli 








| You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
BDlour Milla, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: ¢ Oneof the Best : : 
MILL ING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE ané STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











FOR 


eo 


“SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo 3-028) 





Bran $35.500%36, standard midd 
$36.50@37, flour midd $4144 
red dog $46747 

St. Louis: The millfeed situat 
continues to improve. Track supplic 
are at a minimum and bookir 
cover production until at least the 
middle of this week, a very pleasing 
situation for the mills, as they itic 


pate some strengthening of pric 

An almost complete lack of forward 
sales for November and December i 
not causing producers to pr¢ for 


orders. Their price ideas and those 
of feed mixers are about $3 apart 
Both bulk and sacked millfeed prices 


improved during the week. Bulk mid 
dlings and bran both gained $2.50 
ton. Sacked bran was in demand 


with limited supplies to cover. Sacked 
shorts were in fair supply, Quotation 
Oct, 25: Bran $37.50038, short 
$37.50@38, sacked; bulk bran $31.50 
@32, bulk shorts $320@32.50, bulk 
middlings $33@ 33.50 

Buffalo: Seasonal demand for mill 
feeds picked up last week, While not 
overwhelming, it did put bran and 
middlings in a tight shipping position 
Because consumers inventori are 
low and the market is tighter, thers 
has been interest developing in ad 
vance positions, a factor in contrast 
with the day-to-day pattern of buying 


which has prevailed for so long. At 
anticipated curtailment of flour out 
put has also been a factor in making 


of forward commitments 

Running time averaged 5 days, with 
a couple of mills up to 7 days. Bran 
ended $3.50 higher and middlin id 
vanced $3. Red dog declined $2.50 on 
diminished demand from the South 
Quotations Oct. 25: Bran $38.50@39 
standard midds, $39.50, red dog $444 
45. The bulk differential on bran wa 
$5 and on middlings $4.50 
Millfeed 
versed the downward trend in the lo 
cal market last week, recoverin 
from the lowest price levels that have 
prevailed in this area for 20 year 
Supplies still continued plentiful, but 
the demand showed marked improve 
ment, too, although seasonal. Colde 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


’,, Sean 
— (alg OAC #71447 


Boston: quotation r 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.8.A,. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











weather, with snow in some parts of 
northern New England, tended to 
change the buying picture. Bran fin 
ished about $1.50 higher, while mid- 
dlings advanced $2. Quotations Oct 
26: Bran $45, midds. $45.50 

Philadelphia: Cautious replacement 
policies were in evidence on the local 
millfeed market last week and ac 
tivity was dominated by hand-to- 
mouth takings. Supplies were report- 
ed more than ample for the call. The 
Oct. 25 list of quotations showed 
bran and standard midds. at $44, both 
up $1 from the previous week, while 
red dog slipped $1 to $56 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices showed 
little change last week. Sales were 
slow, contrary to the usual retail 

ales pattern when cold weathet 
trikes suddenly and pastures suffer 
Supplies remain ample and quick de- 
liveries are available. Quotations Oct 
25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $41 
43.50, standard midds. $42@43.50 
flour midds. $51051.50, red dog $564 
56.50 

New Orleans: Milifeed business 
moved up a bit from the lows of re 
cent weeks. Bran in particular was 
in good demand, with prices rising 
gradually over the past week and 
gaining $2 by the weekend. The de 
mand for shorts was negligible and 
the price remained stationary to 50¢ 
higher. Mixers and jobbers are show- 
ing considerably more interest. How 
ever, mills are not being pushed, ¢ 
cept those of limited storage capacity 
Quotations Oct. 25: Bran $42@43.75 
shorts $424 43.75 

Memphis: Prices of millfeed moved 
up in the Memphis territory last 
week. Wheat bran demand was some 
what better, and the price was level 
with gray shorts and standard midds., 
both of which had been priced high- 
er than bran for some time. The 
quotation Oct. 25 for all three feeds 
was $40.50 ton, burlap. The mixed 
feed business was reported to be 

lightly improved over the previous 
week 

Seattle: Demand continued slow in 
the Pacific Northwest millfeed maz 
ket last week, with supply ample 
Prices remained stable after the pre 
vious week’s drop, with quotations 
at around $35 ton. No export orders 
were reported during the week. Quo 
tations Oct. 25: Mill run $35, stand 
ard midds. $40 

Portland: Millfeeds firmed last 
week. Japan bought 5,000 tons mill 
feed. The California market also firm 
ed. Millrun at the close was steady 
it $34.5040 35. with midd $5 to $6 
ove! 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
during the past week, with supply ex 
ceeding demand. Plants are working 
to capacity five days a week and are 
booked well into November Quota- 
tions Oct. 25 (off $1): Red bran and 
millrun $35, midds. $40. To Denver 
Red bran and millrun $42, midds. $47 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$42.50, midds. $47 f.o.b. S: 
and Los Angeles 


in Francisco 


Toronto-Montreal: Lack of strength 
is still a feature in the millfeed mar- 
ket, Despite sales made for shipment 
overseas the supply is more than 
ample to meet requirements. Quota 
tions Oct. 25: Bran $424 43, shorts 
$447 46, midds. $53@54, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds re- 
mains slow and sales are at a mini- 
mum. Supplies on hand are moderate, 
but prices have turned easier. The 
decline in bran and middlings prices 
is confined almost entirely to Alberta 
Quotations Oct. 26: Bran, f.o.b. mills 
$30035 in the three 


prairie prov- 
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inces; shorts $344@36, middlings $34 
@42. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand is 
steady, but ample supplies are com- 
ing in from prairie mills. No export 
has been reported. Cash car quota- 
tions Oct. 25: Bran $40, shorts $42, 
middlings $46 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Cash rye prices de- 
clined 2@3¢ generally last week, and 
rye flour at the close was off 10¢ 
from the previous week. Flour prices 
are still somewhat higher than the 
levels at which bookings occurred last 
summer, however. Quotations Oct. 25 
Pure white No. 1 $4.93@5.03, medium 
$4.73 4.83, dark $4.18@4.28 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
lower last week and there were only 
the usual hand-to-mouth sales re- 
corded over widely scattered tri-state 
areas. Directions continue fair. Quo- 
tations Oct 25, f.o.b Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.69@5.74, 
medium $5.44@5.49, dark $4.94@ 
1.99, blended $6.1806.28, rye meal 
$4.99@5.19. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was under a little pressure last week 
and prices slipped a notch below thei 
recent highs. This was still quite a 
bit above the levels of a short while 
back and buying interest remained 
slow. The Oct. 25 quotation on rye 
white of $5.75@5.85 was 10¢ sack 
under that of the week previous 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week. Little activity is expected 
until the market turns around. Quota- 
tions Oct. 25: White $5.74@5.89, me- 
dium $5.544 5.69, dark $4.94@5.14 

St. Louis: Prices were unchanged 
for the week and sales were slow. 
Quotations Oct. 25, 100-lb. papers 
White $5.28, medium $5.08, dark 
$4.53, pumpernickel $4.78 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 25: Pure 
dark $7.10, white patent $6.10 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
very slow, as the trade is well booked 
at least until year’s end. Prices 
dropped about 10¢ sack during the 
period. Quotations Oct. 25: White 
patent $5.20@5.30, medium $5@5.10 
dark $4.45@4.55 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is fair, with 
good supplies. Prices are steady. Quo- 
tations Oct. 25: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
cottons $5.55: oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: A lack of overseas in- 
terest in rolled oats and oatmeal 
from prairie mills continues, although 
domestic trade has firmed slightly 
with the advent of cooler weather 
There is no accumulation of stocks 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations Oct 
26: Rolled oats in 80 lb. sacks $5.45 
25.65: oatmeal in 100 lb. sacks $6.65 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN DEALER DIES 

COTTONWOOD, IDAHO Tony 
Ruhoff, 75, retired grain dealer and 
civic leader, died here recently. He 
resigned last spring as manager- 
treasurer of the Cottonwood Elevator 
Co., a post which he had held since 
the mid-1930's. His son, Walter Ru- 
hoff, now fills that post. Mr. Ruhoff 
was born Oct. 21, 1881, at New Hol- 
land, Wis., and moved to Spokane in 
1903 where he worked as a carpen- 
ter and millwright. He moved to Cot- 
tonwood in 1909 
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iid plan and, if more is required, ex- 
tra business may go to the Canadian 
mill The Egyptians have bought 


Canadian flour in the past but much 


f the business went to Australia 
Other traders comment that soft 
wheat sellers will have a chance to 
pick up some of the slack left by Aus- 


tralia, th 


ugh both the 
likely to 


Argentine and 
ve aggressively 


France are 


competitive 


The Australian millers have had 
»yme success in selling flour to 
the Philippines though the volume 
involved is nowhere near the totals 
ichieved for all flour export grades 
by the U.S. and Canada. Prices quot- 
ed by Australia to Philippine buyers 
ire reported to be ciimbing but the 
expectation is that the American 
mill vill get a good share of the ex- 
tra Di ne ince Canadian mills are 
not i ood position to offer 
British traders do not expect to see 
large volume of Australian flour 
n their market after present com- 
mitments have been covered. No of- 
fer ire being made for December 
hipment onwards, one trader reports 
The limited quantity slated for ship- 
ment between now and the end of 
the year quoted at the comparative- 
ly high rate of $11.70 sack of 280 Ib 
One or two importers have shipments 
n the water at that figure, but the 
ituation for November and Decem- 
ber 1 bscure 
Feed May Be Imported 
Attracting attention in Canadian 
narket circles are reports of inquir- 
es from Australia for wheat and feed 
rait The feed availability for sheep 
iid to be poor and offers of oats 
ind rye have been sought Confer- 
ence lines operating between Vancou- 


er and Australian ports have set up 


new g! rates which are far below 
the ideas prevailing in normal times 
Ar I rate, with a $15 ton mini- 
mu } been set for wheat, barley 
ind rye in bulk. The bulk oats rate is 
$21 and bagged oats $28 ton, berth 
term 





AUSTRALIA 


if 1 





trade. Grain export circles here say 
there no U.S. soft white wheat 
ivailable for export from the U.S 


Recent authorizations to India to buy 
East coast white wheat are said to 
have « ined up all available supplies 
in Michigan, New York and Pennsy!l- 


inia 


USDA estimates that Australian 


exports of wheat and wheat flour for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1957, amount- 
ed to 86 million bushel (An Aus- 
tralian report, appearing on page 18 
f The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 22, 
howed wheat and flour exports for 
the export season running from July, 
1956, f June, 1957, at 129 million 
bushel ympared with 102 million 
bush 1955-56. The all-time rec- 
rd was 155 million bushels in 1931- 
32 Other peak export years were 
1932-33 with 149 million, and 1930-31 

ith 143 million Duris the five 
years prior to the outbreak of the 

ir in Europe in 1939 Australian ex- 
port eraged 106 million bushels a 
. } I ) 

Th eT! us condition n the Aus- 
tralia ipply situation laden with 
the greatest import to U.S. flour mills 
who may now be in a position to make 
increased export flour iles to the 
Fa nd Middie East where Austral- 
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ia has always had a 
vantage 

Some Australian markets, such as 
New Zealand, will probably be given 
priority of supply by the Australian 
government 

Australian sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement for the crop 
year ended July 30, 1957, amounted 
to slightly more than 26 million bush- 
els of which New Zealand obtained 
approximately 5.8 million. Other sub- 
stantial IWA sales registered by Aus- 
tralia were to Germany, 66 million; 
India 7.1 million; Indonesia 4.6 mil- 
lion with smaller items to the Philip- 


geographical ad- 


pines and Portuguese territories, rep- 
resenting flour 
However, IWA sales made by Aus 


tralia amounted to only about a quar- 


ter of the total export business for 
that crop year, leaving the volume 
of business outside IWA at around 


50 million bushels 
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tute. The institute 
make preparations for an earlier start 
on the 1958 promotion 

The industry, through the executive 
committee, went on record as holding 


was authorized to 


the view that the milling school at 
Kansas State College has been of 
great value to the milling industry 
for a long time through its training 


of production executives. The 
mittee called for the apnointment of 
a special committee to determine to 


what extent the industry can assist 
in the rehabilitation of the experi 
mental mill which was destroyed by 


fire in August 

A report by the technical ady 
committee expressing the opinion that 
the need for the addition of lysine to 
flour has not yet been established wa 
adopted. The effect of this 
is to oppose any 


sory 


declaration 


move to amend the 


enrichment formula through the in 
clusion of lysine 
Chicago was selected the loca 


tion of the 1960 convention though no 
dates for the event were set 

The committee elected R. D. Zum 
walt, Burrus Mills, Inc., as a member 
of the executive committee to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement of 
M. F. Mulroy from the milling indus 
try. Mr. Mulroy recently relinquished 
the presidency of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. after 54 years in the 
flour business 

Other subjects discussed by the 
committee included prospective farm 
legislation, difficulty 
measures 


with weights and 
officials over variation in 
flour package weights, the wheat re 
search conference which is conducted 
annually under federation auspices 
the National Food Conference to be 
held in Washington next February by 
a group of food assoc 
general leadership of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the prog 
ress of export flour promotion activi- 
ties, and the addition of a new mem 
ber to the federation staff. No action 
was taken on any of these matter: 
Present, in addition to Mr. Ken 
nedy 


tions under the 


and Mr. Vanier, were M. A 
Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham 
N.C.: J. L. Rankin. Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis (for Howard W 


Files); Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Mill 


ing Co., Shawnee, Okla Robert V 
Harris, Harris Milling Co, Owosso 
Mich.; Henry FE. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Kenneth R 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Seattle, (for John L. Locke): J. A 


Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mill 
Co., Omaha; John R. Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Henry D. Pahl 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; John 


Tatam, 


International Milling Co 
Minneapolis (for Charles Ritz), and 
Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Millin 


Co., Chicago. Also present were Het 


man Steen and Herman Fakler, vice 
presidents of MNF 

Formerly, all meetings of the ex 
ecutive committee were held in Chi 


cago but for the past five or six years 
the policy has been to hold some of 
the meetings elsewhere. Meetings 


have been held in Minneapolis, Kan 
sas City. St. Louis and Seattle 
Mr. Vanier entertained the com 


mittee members and the federation 
officers at dinner at the Country Clul 
in Salina on the night before the meet 
ing. He also presided over a tour of 
part of his ranch and the visitors saw 
several hundred Hereford 
cattle on pastures which have neve 
been touched by the plow. Mr. V 
the largest herd of re tered 
Hereford breeding cattle in the US 


Proposals Heard 
By Wheat Flour 
Institute Group 


CHICAGO Proposed changes in 
the program of the Durum Wheat In 
stitute and proposals for cooperation 
with the National Restaurant Assn 
were among the topics discussed at a 
meeting of members of the Wheat 
Flour Institute committee Oct. 22 at 
the Union League Club 

Also 


wheat 


registered 


inte 
has 


Chicago 
discussed with 
growers 


conference 


were 
groups, the 
food and changes in 
WFI program of field 
WFI program and expenditures. A re 
port on the 1957 August Sandwich 
Month promotion was also pre 
to the committee 

Committee attending the 
meeting were: J. A. Mactier, chair- 
man, Nebraska Consolidated Mill 
Co., Omaha; Frank J. Allen, Jr., Bay 
State Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan 
sas; Roger F. Blessing, Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis 


projects 
national 
the 


service and 


nted 


members 


Max B. Hager, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, and Robert V. Har 
ris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich 


W. R Heegaard, Russell-Miller 


33 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, attended for 


Mark W. Heffelfinger. Others present 
were W. A. Lohman, J! General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; L. L. Lund 
gaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Kansas City; John T. Lynch, Inter 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; J 
L.. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min 
neapolis, and H. M. Regier, Buhle 
Mills, Inc., Buhler, Kansas 


Mill 


also 


Herman Steen president 
ers National Federation 
attended 
staf! 


Viet 
Chicago 
Also present were institute 
members, H. H. Lampman, ex 


ecutive director; Ruth Behnke, direc 
tor home economics; Rae Theimer, di 
rector of educational service and 
John Sherlock, director of merchand 


ising and promotion 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











act 
"Gooch’'s Best 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 


Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln Nebraska 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
» 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 
*. 

ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 
“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 

















UHLMANN 





GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 
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Jolly Miller Murals: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





These two murals depicting the 
events in the growth of Minne 


apolis as one of the world’s major milling centers now adorn two walls of 
the Jolly Miller room at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. The hote! pro- 
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vided the artist with material to create the murals from many trade sources, 
including reports, portraits and drawings from the files of The Northwestern 
Miller on early milling activities in the city. The hotel will be the site of the 
1958 technical conference of the Association of Operative Millers May 5-8. 





Court Grants FDA Injunction Plea 
As Sanitation Control Need Stressed 


WASHINGTON--In its campaign 
to eliminate contaminated wheat 
from inter-state commerce, the Food 
and Drug Administration has adopted 
the use of “ineentive procedure” to 
enforee its control over violators, 

On Sept. 5, 1957, FDA asked for a 
permanent injunetion against a Kan- 
sas clevator owner following what it 
described as a history of poor co- 
operation with administration inspec- 
tors. This is reportedly the first in- 

tanee of the use of federal courts in 

matters of this nature, On Oct, 18, a 
federal court granted the FDA re- 
quest and issued a permanent injune- 
tion against the elevator and its own- 
ers from shipping wheat intended for 
in inter-state commerce, The 
quantity of wheat involved at that 
particular date was estimated at 
ROO0O bu 

FDA officials say they expect that 
local state authorities will act in a 
imilar manner regarding intra-state 
hipments 

he use of federal court injunctions 
in sanitation problems may be de- 
cribed as a tightening of FDA opera- 

tions in this fleld of grain cleanliness, 
The shorthanded FDA enforcement 
taff can bring about a permanent 
remedy until such time as the eleva- 
tor operator corrects conditions with- 
in his plant, eventually making a sat- 
isfactory improvement in housekeep- 
ing techniques 

Trade attorneys here say that if the 
present conditions in the elevator are 
rectified, it is probable that the court 
the injunction might be per- 
suaded to modify the procedure to 
permit the operator to continue to do 
business in future, but not to include 


husine 


ISSUE 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct, 28 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K, and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Oct, 21. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S, Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',@); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S, 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (84). 





shipments of grain in the house on 
the date the injunction was issued 
Subsequently, if it were shown radi 
cal changes in operation were made 
to assure adequate sanitation con 
trols, the court might even vacate the 
permanent nature of the present in 
junction. 

The drastic nature of the FDA ae 
tion provides an index of the serious 
ness with which officials view their 
clean grain campaign—particularly 
against those whose actions are in 
dicative of non-cooperation and of vio- 
lation of FDA recommendations in 
respect to sanitation control within a 
plant 

It is understood that in this in 
stance attorneys for the elevator op 
erator declined to take an appeal to a 
higher court after seeing the evidence 
submitted by local FDA officers 
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Samuel Mueller, 
Retired Macaroni 


Firm Executive, Dies 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J Samuel 
Mueller, retired president and treas- 
urer of the C. F. Mueller Co. of Je 
sey City, manufacturer of macaroni 
products, died here recently at his 
home, He was 81 years old 

Mr. Mueller was credited with a 
number of inventions and improve 
ments in machines and dies used in 
the manufacture of macaroni prod- 
ucts. He retired in 1947 
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Red Star Promotes 


Three in Sales Posts 


MILWAUKEE The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. has promoted 
three men to key positions in Califor 
nia, according to an announcement is 
sued by Donald FE. Fisher, director of 
sales and advertising for the firm 

Milton J. Mayer is now sales man- 
ager of the San Francisco district, 
with headquarters in San Francisco 
Preston E. Warburton is district sales 
manager for Los Angeles, and Ed 
ward D. Zilly is branch sales manager 
there. Both Mr. Warburton and Mr 
Zilly have headquarters in Los An- 
geles, 

All three men were with Consum- 
er’s Yeast Co. when it was purchased 
by Red Star in 1955, and are well 
known in the food industry on the 
West Coast. 


Plant Inspection 
Station Opened 
At N. Y. Airport 


NEW YORK—A new plant quaran- 
tine inspection station has _ been 
opened at the New York Interna- 
tional Airport at Idlewild for the con 
venience of business firms and per- 
sons authorized to import plants and 
plant propagating material, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced 

The new station will make it possi- 
ble for plant imports to be cleared in 
as little as three hours after arrival 
from abroad, according to officials of 
the USDA’s plant quarantine division. 
Previously, incoming plant shipments 
had to be trucked in bond from Idle- 
wild to the Hoboken (N.J.) plant 
quarantine inspection house for proc- 
essing, a procedure which often con- 
sumed three days. Thus, importers 
will be saved both time and expense 
Furthermore, the risk of insect pests 
escaping during the trip from the air- 
port to Hoboken has been eliminated, 
USDA said. 

Plant importations are inspected 
for insects plant diseases, nema- 
todes and other pests. Material car- 
rying pests is treated by fumigation, 
hot water or by a variety of chemical 
applications 

The new station, located at the air- 
port's newly-constructed Air Cargo 
Center, provides facilities for all types 
of inspection and treatment. It will 
handle plant propagating material ar- 
riving by air cargo and passengers’ 
baggage 
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Canada Will Inquire 


Into Price Spreads 
On Farm Products 


OTTAWA—-A full-scale inquiry into 
price spreads on farm products be- 
tween producer and consumer will be 
instituted almost immediately. It may 
even take the form of a royal com- 
mission, John Diefenbaker, prime 
minister, has indicated. 

Some of the government supporters 
are asking that tariffs be increased 
and import controls imposed as meas- 
ures to provide greater stability in 
the prices farmers receive for their 
products. Some opposition members 
are asking for parity prices. Others 
are requesting a system of deficiency 
payments. These and other agricul- 
tural issues will be debated in the 
present session of the House of Com- 
mons 


Breeding Lines 
Seeded to Test 


Rust Resistance 


MINNEAPOLIS Nearly 10,000 
wheat, oat and barley breeding lines 
from upper Midwest and Canadian ex- 
periment stations are being seeded at 
Ciudad Obregon, Mexico, according to 
Donald G. Fletcher, executive secre- 
tary, Rust Prevention Assn., Minne- 
apolis 

Winter plantings in Mexico, super- 
vised by RPA for the last three years, 
helped speed testing and increase of 
four new durum wheats (Langdon, 
Ramsey, Towner and Yuma) from a 
few kernels in 1952 to more than 2 
million bushels last spring, Mr. 
Fletcher said. Return of seed to the 
spring wheat area from Mexico each 
spring drastically reduced the 10 to 
12-year period generally required to 
develop a new variety, he added. 

The danger of rust spreading up 
the Mississippi Valley from Mexican 
test plots makes it impossible to cre- 
ate artificial rust epidemics in Mexi- 
co, Mr. Fletcher pointed out. An ad- 
ditional test location was needed 
where man-made rust epidemics could 
be started. There epidemics of dan- 
gerous rust races, present but not 
yet prevalent in the U.S., could be 
started without endangering commer- 
cial cereal crops, he explained. 

Last winter, in preliminary tests, 
several hundred cereal breeding lines 
were exposed to artificial rust epi- 
demics on Puerto Rico by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. Weather 
conditions favored development of a 
devastating rust epidemic when rust 
spores were brought to the island. Ce- 
real crops and cereal rusts are not 
normally present on Puerto Rico, Mr 
Fletcher said 

Next month nearly 6,000 cereal 
breeding lines from the upper Mid- 
west and Canada will be taken to 
Puerto Rico for rust tests this winter 
The increase in prevalence of two 
groups of virulent races of oat crown 
rust and the presence in the spring 
wheat area of trace amounts of new 
wheat stem rust races which can at- 
tack Selkirk and the new durums, 
made expansion of winter rust tests 
imperative. Because of the unpredict- 
able and sometimes rapid increase of 
dangerous rust races, winter plant- 
ings in Mexico and Puerto Rico are 
important steps in attempting to pre- 
vent future rust losses, Mr. Fletcher 
said. 
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Continental Baking 

Reports Higher Sales; 

Strike Cuts Into Net 
NEW YORK 


tal Baking Co 
ed Sept 


Reports of Continen- 
for the 13 weeks end- 
28 and the 39 weeks ending 
the same date show increased sales 
but lowered net, R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president, announced this week. 

Dollar sales for the third quarter 
of the year 1957 amounted to $75,956,- 

138, as compared with sales for the 
corresponding quarter of the year 


1956 of $70,294,200, an increase of 
$5,661,938, or 8.5%. Bread, cake and 
sweet goods sales during the third 
quarter of the year 1957 increased 


8.89% over similar sales during 

third quarter of the year 1956. 
For the 39 weeks, sales were $226,- 

188,322 compared to $206,992,155. Net 


the 


profit slipped from $5,769,599 last 
year to $5,475,027 for the first 39 
weeks of 1957 


Net profit after federal income tax 
and amortization of goodwill during 
the third quarter of the year 1957 
was $1,881,931. This compares with 
net profit after federal income tax 
ind amortization of goodwill during 
the third quarter of the year 1956 of 
$2,109,713 

The earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock during the third quarter 
of the year 1957 amounted to $1.11, 
is compared with $1.30 for the same 
quarter of the year 1956. For the first 
39 weeks of the year 1957 the earn- 
ings on each share of common stock 
amount to $3.17, as compared with 
$3.43 earned during the first 39 weeks 
of the preceding yeal 

The strike at Akron, Ohio, was in 
progress during 13 weeks of the sec- 
ond and third quarters, Mr. Laughlin 
said, and was primarily responsible 
for the decrease in earnings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE- 


Maurice Edelstein, 
Pillsbury Manager, 
To Retire Oct. 31 


BUFFALO—Maurice Edelstein will 
retire Oct. 31 after 44 years with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 32 years as 
manager of various Pillsbury opera- 
in Buffalo. He has been eastern 
distribution manage! the com- 
distribution 





tion 
ince 
tablished the new 
here a year ago 


pany ¢ 
center 

Succeeding Mr. Edelstein will be 
Richard C. Painter, formerly eastern 
regional sales manager for grocery 
products. Mr. Painter’s headquarters 
were il York 

Mr. Edelstein, 65, 
in 1913 


New 
joined Pillsbury 


is a sales clerk in Syracuse. 


He was honored by about 100 business 
associates at a dinner in Hotel Sher- 
aton 


Mr. Painter joined Pillsbury in 1930 
ilesman in Washington, D. C. 
He ucce 


ssively became merchandis- 
ing manager in Baltimore, grocery 
division manager in Philadelphia, sea- 


board regional manager for grocery 
products in New York and eastern 
regional sales manage! 

GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire— 


N. Pete Nelson Dies 


ST. LOUIS—N. Pete Nelson, vice 
president of the American Grain Co. 
for the past four years and a mem- 
ber of the Merchants Exchange for 35 
years, died recently after suffering a 
heart attack. He was 68. Mr. Nelson 
was formerly associated with the 
Langenberg Grain Co. and the Ter- 
minal Grain Co., both of St. Louis, 
and with similar enterprises in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Amarillo, Texas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct. 

18, 25, 

—1957— 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc 30% 27 27% 27% 
Allis-Chaimers 36'e 24% 25% 25 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% 34 34 
Am. Cyanamid 46% 354 38% 38 
A-D-M Co. 39% 32% 32% 32 
Borden — 62% 51% 59 $5 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 27 28 27 
Pfd. $5 38 105 92 94% 94 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 32% 28 30 30 
Pid. $7 ; 164 145 149 148 

Cream of Wheat 30 26% 28% 
Dow Chemica! 68% 49 50 50 
Gen. Baking Co ii 9 9M 9 
Pid. $8 . 135 «86127 127 

Gen. Foods Corp 49% 40 46. 43% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 69 56 57 57 
Merck & Co 42% 29% 37 37 
Pid. $4 : 120 105% Iti 110 
Natl. Biscuit Co 40% 35 38% 38 
Pfizer, Chas - 652 42% 49% 49 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 444 39% 42 41% 

Procter & Gamble Si 44% 49 47% 

uvaker Oats Co. 39'. 33% 3% 34% 
t. Regis Paper Co 46 232 25% 25 
Std. Brands, Inc 42% 37% 39% 39 
Sterling Drug 354 25% 30 30 

Sunshine Bisc., Inc 74 66% 69% 68'/ 
Un. Bisc. of Am 29% 25'2 26% 26 

Victor Ch. Works 33% 23% 52% 24% 

Ward Baking Co 16% $'2% '2% 12% 
Pid. $5.50 95 82 84 82 

Stocks not traded 

Bid Asked 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd 103 104 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 74% 78 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pid 1452 147 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 89% 91 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 91% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid 127” 128 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 83 86 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 72 75 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct 
18, 25, 
—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 6'/ 3% 4 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 202 149'/2 161 181 
horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 30 23% 27 
Wagner Baking Co 4M 2% 3 2% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc "A 2% 2" 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 94 97'A 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $8 Pfd 116 117% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid 5! 60 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct 


i, 18, 
1957 1957 


—1957— 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
ae. ave a 55 50 scoot 
Can. Bakeries .. 5 A ‘ 5 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
‘waned — 8% 7 er 7 
Pfd. oa 50 35 ne 
Catelli Food, A 32 9 & 8 
casatducdes ; 39% 34 ' 39'% 
Cons. Bakeries 6 5M bn 6 
Federal Grain 332 25 25 25% 
ere 28% 25 25 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.65 5.75 


Int. Mig Pid 83 73 seu. OO 
Lake of the Woods, 
P 


. 4 122 ‘ 122 
Maple Leaf Mig a% 7 I'A A 
,, ser 93 83 83 63 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
; 26 22 25 
Ogilvie Fiour 38 25'4 27 26 
Pid 165 130 136 *125 
Std. Brands 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs 20 17% *17 18 
United Grain, A 16% I5'/ 1S'/ 
Weston, G., A 37% 16% 19 19 
& 28 19% 19%. 19 
Pid. 412% 94 78 78 6! 
*Less than board lot 
————@AREAD 19 THE BYAPFF OF LIFE _ 


CANADIAN PRAIRIE FACTS 

WINNIPEG—There over 50 
million acres of grass, shrub and 
bush covered rangeland in the prairie 
area of Western Canada. J. B. Camp- 
bell of the Swift Current Experi- 
mental Farm says this acreage pro- 
duces most of the summer pasture 
and about 20% of the winter feed 
supply for almost 4 million cattle, 
550,000 horses and 500,000 sheep. 
Productivity varies considerably from 
district to district in that more than 
35 acres may be required to grow 
enough summer feed for a cow in 
the driest parts while less than three 
acres will be sufficient where mois- 
ture is more abundant. 


are 


35 





TO BE 


BUILT—Construction 
bakery plant for the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc,, Chicago. The firm will con- 


will 


solidate its entire production in the new 


begin 


shortly on this new 82,000,000 


bakery, which will be modern in 


every respect. The plant. opening is scheduled for the fall of 1958, 


Sara Lee to Build 
New Bakery Plant 
In Chicago 


CHICAGO—-The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has announced plans to 
build a new $2 million bakery plant 


here, designed to double current pro 
duction, The plans include a research 
laboratory and an experimental bak 
ery for the development of new prod 
ucts. Much of the equipment to be 
installed has been especially designed 
and engineered by Sara Lee 

The new, 110,000 sq. ft., one-story 
bakery, to be situated at 5401 North 
Elston Ave., will handle all produc 
tion needs for the firm, which now 
divides its production between plants 
in Chicago and River Grove, Ill 

An outstanding feature of the new 
Sara Lee bakery will be its research 
center, to include a quality control 
laboratory and an experimental bak 
ery, permitting Sara Lee to make 


daily tests of all raw materials used, 


THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





explained Charles W 
president 

The bakery’s equipment will make 
it possible for virtually all operations 
to be automated, with the exception 
of some hand methods which will be 
retained in the interest of the tender 


Lubin, company 


texture of the products. Bulk flour 
and sugar will move pneumatically 
from cars at the delivery docks to 
electronic seales and the processing 


areas to insure the peak of sanitation 
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NEW ELEVATOR ANNOUNCED 
HAYS, KANSAS A 250,000-bu 
elevator will be erected by the Farm- 


ers Co-Operative Assn. at Yocemento, 
Kansas. Dan Pfeifer, manager of the 
Hays concern, made the announce 
ment, The new elevator will cost 


$156,000 and will be of concrete con 

truction, It will increase elevator ca- 
pacity owned by the firm in this area 
to 1,250,000 bu. The new elevator is 
scheduled to be completed by March 
l 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








TwreeTIIII Tie 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID , FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUR 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kensas City, Mo. 
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> aS A 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 








Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND ,U.BLA 

Manufacture Kilr 

DEGERMINATED CORN 


Dried 
PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 1 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND 

















PRICE ADJUSTMENT 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
hoard recently announced a price ad- 
justment on barley shipments for the 
U.K. and Europe moving out of the 
St. Lawrence River. The adjustments, 
to be announced daily, will continue 
the close of navigation out of 
t. Lawrence ports, The payment is 
made to equalize costs of shipping 
through the St. Lawrence route where 
higher than most other 


GRAND NATIONAL 


recently conducted by Pillsbury 


until 


this year’s baking contestants. 


rate are 


route 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRIMG WHEAT FLOURS 





Scientist Honored 
For Isolation 


Of Niacin 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
lla CHICAGO — Dr. Conrad A. El 
— hjem, dean of the graduate school at 
the University of Wisconsin, wa 
ored recently on the 20th anniversary 


Tt) UJRAMBER 93 of his ietiation of 
SEMOLINA pyri vitamin 


adequate utilization of 





hon 


niacin, one of the 
r tne 


it the 


required f 
food 


, : annual meeting of the American In 
FANCY No. 1 stitute of Baking 
Milled from Carefully Selected Dr. Elvehjem isolated and ident 


fied niacin as the anti-pellagra factor 
in 1937, paving the 
dition to the bread enrichment pri 
gram in the early 1940’ 
the consequent enrichment of 
foods, pellagra, once a prevalent nu 
tritional deficiency disease, is now so 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


way for it id 


Because of 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


cereal 











“OLD ‘TIMES” 


KOK MIVER” REL ODGETIOS” RYE ioeKiliis 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1818 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE NORTH. 
WESTERN MILLER, P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum 
charge $2.25, for regular set-solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20¢ for 
handling replies If ad is keyed care this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 
10¢ a word, $1.50 minimum. Display or ‘‘boxed"’ ads $7 per column inch per insertion 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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BAKE-OFF —A 
number of bakers around the country will tie in 
this fall with the annual Grand National Bake-Off 
Mills, 
enable bakers to benefit from the publicity 
advertising which accompanied the Bake-Off, Pills- 
bury has contacted bakers in the home towns of 
bakers will 
promote the special recipes developed by their own 
home town contestants whose entries are pictured. 
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that it is difficult 
for clinical study 
Dr. Elvehjem ha 
of the institute's scientific 
committee since its inception. He also 
chairman of the food and 
the National Re- 
He received his Ph.D 
from the University of Wisconsin and 
tudied at Cambridge University, 


rare to find a case 
member 


advi ory 


been 1 


eTves AS 
nutrition board of 


earch Council 


England, as a National Research 
Council fellow. While at Cambridge 
he began his studies of tissue respir- 
ition. After the isolation of niacin he 


worked on the relation of amino acids 


to good nutrition 


Among the honors Dr. Elvehjem 


has received for his contributions to 
nutrition are the Mead-Johnson 
Award of the American Institute of 
Nutrition; the Lasker Award of the 
American Public Health Assn.; the 











GOLDEN LOAF—The accompanying 
photo is of the Golden Loaf Award 
presented to Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
dean of the graduate school of the 
University of Wisconsin, for his iso- 
lation of niacin. The award was pre- 
sented to Dr. Elvehjem at the recent 
annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago. 
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be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
Be cee v 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J KE Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674 


Jefferson City, Mo 





Osborne Mendel Award, also from the 
American Institute of Nutrition; and 


the Nicholas Appert Award of the 
Chicago section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists 


Dr. Elvehjem is also the author of 


a number of books and articles on 
nutrition 

Announcement of the award was 
made by Howard ©. Hunter, AIB 
president. Presentation of the “Gold- 


en Loaf Award” for achievement to 


Dr. Elvehjem was made by Dr. Paul 
deKruif, well known science writer 
Bakery President 
Accused of Price 
Fixing by U.S. 

LAS VEGAS—Attorneys for Don- 
ald Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Baking Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have entered a plea of innocent to 


government charges of a price-fixing 
conspiracy with other 
individuals 
Mr. Fishe1 
viduals were 
indictment 


bakeries and 
other indi 
grand jury 
five baker- 


and three 
named in a 
that included 
ies and distributors 
U.S. District Judge 
set no trial date 


John R. Ros 
However, it is ex 
pected a two-to-three-week trial will 
be scheduled for 


next spring 

Other corporation defendants in 
the federal action are Continental 
sakin Co., Phoenix Bakery, Inc., 
Holsum Distributors, Inc., and © & H 
Distributing Co. Individuals include 
L. N. Rasmussen, Salt Lake City; 
Ernest Zobrist, Las Vegas, and Mon 


roe Stricklet 
tives 


Phoenix. All are execu- 
with the indicted firms 


Gus Linn Named Cake 
Manager by QBA 

NEW YORK The Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., has an 
nounced the recent ippointment of 
Gus Linn to the position of cake de- 


partment manager. Mr. Linn brings 
to QBA considerable cake production 


and merchandising knowledge. For 
23 years he traveled throughout the 
U. S. with Standard Brands’ cake 


demonstration schools 

Prior to joining QBA, Mr. Linn was 
associated with Drake's Bakery in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. as cake department 
manager. Mr. Linn will be in charge 
of cake production and merchandis- 
ing service to QBA plants 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself ? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


W&T Flour Treatment? 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 


® The Dyox® process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
With the Dyox® process the gas is generated at the point of use 
and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 


@ Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 


@ Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 
and best color dress. 


General Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 
the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service, 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Please, may I have 





some bread and butter?” 


When you’re going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 
When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 
And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 





for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 


R And so that your children will eat even finer 
} ‘ bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
‘s refining and testing and improving the flour that 

makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


NY General 


. 
Mills 








